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ZESTY AS MOUNTAIN AIR... . the refreshing new feeling you get 
from Coca-Cola! Enjoy the sparkling flavour, the bright, lively lift. 
Drink deep of delicious Coca-Cola . . . for the Pause that Refreshes. 


**COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘‘COKE’’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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Allis-Chalmers — by manufacturing more 
products for more industries than any other 
mpany. Behind each of these hundreds of 
ferent products | are A-C design and appli- 


Converting falling water into electric power e 
transmitting and distributing power econom- 
ically to homes and.industries « recovering 
metals and minerals from ore and rock 


C wering, driving, controlling and automating 


Construction Materials Handling Atomic Energy Facility Agricultural Industrial Processing Electrical Generation, 
Equipment Equipment Construction and Equipment Systems and _ Transmission and 
Research Equipment Distribution Equipment 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


A John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Edition 


Since the assassination of President Kennedy the Editors of LIFE 
have received a great many cables and letters from readers and 
friends all around the world. Many of you have asked for extra 
copies of LIFE issues covering the assassination and funeral. Most 
of you have seen that coverage, plus a study of the new President, 
Lyndon Johnson, in the Dec. 16 (Vol. 35, No. 12) issue of LIFE 
International. And now, for those who would like an extra copy 
with further coverage, a special John F. Kennedy Memorial Edi- 
tion has been prepared by the Editors of LIFE. 

The Kennedy Memorial Edition consists of all LiFE’s picture and 
text coverage of the entire tragedy 
from the beginning of that fatal 
drive in Dallas to the photographs 
of the assassination in color, to 
the now famous interview Mrs. 
Kennedy gave to our distinguished 
guest writer, Theodore H. White 
(which also appears in this issue 
on pages 18, 19). It also includes 
a portrait of President Kennedy 
suitable for framing, a pictorial :, 
biography of him, and, through the JOHN F. KENNEDY 


years of his eventful and abruptly MEMORIAL EDITION 
ended life, John Kennedy’s most vino ear 
eloquent and enduring words. 
Readers outside the U.S. who 
would like a copy of the Memorial 
Edition can obtain it by sending one dollar, in U.S. currency, check 
or money order (sorry: foreign currency cannot be accepted) to 
Lire, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The price of 
$1 per copy is calculated to cover the cost of producing the Memo- 
rial Edition and mailing it overseas to you. If there is any profit, it 
will be donated to a charity designated by the Kennedy family. 
To us, quite frankly, this edition means much more than the 
fulfillment of reader demand. It means the satisfaction of report- 
ing in full a historic event of profound and tragic importance. 
Beyond that, it is a way to express our feeling for a man we miss. 





COVER OF THE EDITION 


i ; An 
GEORGE P. HUNT 
Managing Editor 











.-Or A Lot Of Car? 


The Mazda 600 is both. It’s only 
10 1/2 feet long. Yet four adults 
can ride in comfort. We left off 
the unneeded overhang most cars 
have. We trimmed away fuel-wast- 
ing excess weight. We designed 
the Mazda to be the world’s most 
sane and sensible transportation — 
for the least possible cost. 

















Mazda is the only small car with adjustable road clearance. 


Many of the features we built 
into the Mazda ordinarily come 
only in big, expensive cars. Adjust- 
able road clearance, for instance. 
You can raise or lower the car ac- 
cording to road conditions or load. 
The four-wheel independent sus- 
pension contributes to Mazda’s re- 
markable road holding ability. The 
sturdy body is one solid welded unit. 
The big Al-Fin drum brakes are 
safer because they dissipate heat so 
fast. The bumper is even equipped 
with safety rubber. 

Mazda's all-aluminum engine is 


MAZDA 60. 


made by a revolutionary die cast 
and shell mold process. It’s both 
light and tough. The four cylinders 
turn out 28hp, enough to cruise at 
56 mph all day long — on astonish- 
ingly little fuel. 

Everything about the Mazda is 
functional and counts toward easier 
handling, smoother riding, durabil- 
ity, or low fuel and maintenance 
costs. We think you'll like the styl- 
ing, too—especially that rakish 
“cliff-cut” rear window. 








4-wheel independent suspension means wonderful road holding. 


You will be seeing more and 
more Mazda 600s on the road. After 
all, Toyo Kogyo of Japan is one of 
the Orient’s largest auto manufac- 
turers. More than 20 different 
Mazda cars and trucks are made in 
one of the world’s most modern 
automotive plants. If you’d like to 
see it, please pay us a visit when 
you travel to Japan. We’d be proud 
to show you around. 


4 DOOR SEDAN 


From TOYO KOGYO Hiroshima, Japan 
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Psychologist develops theory about microbes 


The Busy 
ocial Life 


of Germs 


by THOMAS J. 
FLEMING 


Avretuaity I look forward to this 
time of year and the blustery weath- 
er,” Dr. Gaudet said, as we sat over 
our drink at lunch. ‘‘It’s the active sea- 
son for the flu bugs and their friends, 
and I can get back to work on my new 
theory of the social relations between 
germs and people. You know, what 
my theory does is explain for the first 
time the social and motivational be- 
havior of germs.” 

This puzzled me, coming from so 
distinguished and solid a scholar. Dr. 
Frederick J. Gaudet is director of the 
Laboratory of Psychological Studies 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. 
He is a frequent consultant to major 
American and Canadian corporations 
and author of authoritative books on 
business, suchas Labor Turnover: Cal- 
culation and Cost; and an analyst of 
corporate folkways. Nowhere in my 
friend’s ordinary line of duties could I 
see him dealing with microbes, let 
alone theorizing about their social be- 
havior. ‘‘I thought you were finishing 
up your book on absenteeism for 
the American Management Associa- 
tion,” I said. 

‘‘T am,” he said. ‘“That’s where the 
germ theory comes from. You see, 
our knowledge of germs has, to a 
great extent, been limited to medical 
aspects. We name them and record 
little oddities of their chemical behav- 
ior—that is, how they react to this or 
that compound or medicine. Our nar- 
row medical view of germs has led us 
to neglect investigating how germs 
really feel and act.” 

*‘Germs can feel and act?” I asked. 

“*Certainly. Studies show that they 
can tell one day of the week from an- 
other, that they are aware of such 
things as payroll accounting proce- 
dures, that they can tell whether a per- 
son is happy in his work or not. And 
so on.” 

“*T suppose you'll prove all that lat- 
er on,’’ I said. “But I still don’t under- 
stand how you found out all this from 
your work on absenteeism.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘first of all 
it’s very important for us to learn 
more about what causes absenteeism. 
The annual national bill for absences 


is now on the order of seven billion 
bucks. That’s why I was working on 
the problem. And while I was making 
the study, I found that I was also 
learning a lot about germs’ behavior. 
You see, a great deal of information 
on work absences due to illness is 
readily available. Some companies 
have records of the relationships of 
germs and their employes that go 
back a quarter of a century or more. 
And they provide an enormous store 
of data for us on the social behavior 
of germs.” 

““You keep using that term—‘social 
behavior of germs,’ ” I said. ‘‘What 
does it mean?” 


Te doctor broke into a pleased 
smile. ‘‘If we break down these volu- 
minous ‘germ effect files’ into days of 
the week, we run into an amazing 
fact,”’ he said. ‘‘Human beings work 
a five- or six-day week and then rest 
on weekends. Germs have a diamet- 
rically opposite routine. Not only are 
they listless during most human work- 
days, but they become more listless as 
the week draws to a close. With an 
exception that I will note later, Thurs- 
days and Fridays are, statistically 
speaking, almost germ-free days. But 
when the weekend comes, the germs 
go wild in their social activity. As a 
result of this, the number of employe 
absences on Mondays because of ill- 
ness is astronomical compared to 
Thursday or Friday. 

“But for some strange reason,”’ Dr. 
Gaudet went on, ‘“‘there seems to bea 
substantial variation from company 
to company as to which of the two 
days is the more germ-free. In certain 
companies very few employes are sick 
on Thursday but many employes are 
sick on Friday. This happens in com- 
panies that pay their employes on 
Thursday. But germs are not paid 
by the company, however hard they 
work. Why do you suppose the germs 
are listless on Thursday and active 
on Friday?” 

“*T could guess,”’ I said. 

“Wait,” said Dr. Gaudet. ““You 
haven’t heard all that we havelearned. 
We have discovered, for instance, that 
germs have a very high set of hu- 
mane values.” 

“*How do you figure that?” I asked. 

“*T went into the matter pretty thor- 
oughly in my book, Solving the Prob- 
lem of Employee Absence. A certain 







SAT. SUN. 


large corporation has 17 paper mills 
doing the same type of work. Some 
of these mills have ‘liberal’ payment 
policies for absences due to illness, 
the others have ‘restricted’ policies. 
The number of days lost through ill- 
ness was approximately 50% higher 
in the liberal mills than it was in the 
restricted mills. Isn’t it obvious that 
germs only afflict those who will get 
paid for their time off, and ignore 
those on whom a few days at home 
would work financial hardship?” 

““Maybe,”’ I said. 

“Ofcourse it is. Another interesting 
personality characteristic of germs is 
their innate shyness. This is particu- 
larly true of those germs which bring 
about very short illnesses. They tend 
to avoid plants or departments where 
the boss shows even a slight interest 
in the germs’ effects upon the workers. 
For instance, let the boss merely start 
asking employes who are frequently 
laid low by these one- or two-day ill- 
nesses what the nature of the illness 
was, or whether there is anything the 
boss can do to prevent their being hit 
by germs again, and immediately the 
germs do not visit those plants or de- 
partments as much. 


Arcoiner evidence of their shyness 
is the length of time it takes them to 
get acquainted with strangers. For in- 
stance, if we compare the number of 
short absences among new employes 
with the frequency of short absences 
among old employes, we see this shy- 
ness most strikingly. In many plants 
it takes germs six months to a year 
to associate with the new workers as 
freely as they do with older workers.” 

“Extraordinary!”’ J said. 

““Yes. One of our best-known pub- 
lic utility companies compared ab- 
sence rates for employes during their 
first six months on the job with the 
next six months. These strangers—or 
as the company calls them, probation- 
ary employes—averaged two days of 
absence during their trial period. But 
in the next six months, with their jobs 
secure and their psyches well adjust- 
ed to the company routine, their ill- 
ness rates leaped to 4.1 days. Inci- 
dentally, this rate is almost identical 
with the absence rate of the ‘oldtim- 
ers’ in the company. 


CONTINUED 
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More refreshing to begin with, 
more refreshing all the way 
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R EPORT CONTINUED 


““T must confess, however, that | 
may be misinterpreting the result of 
this investigation. Instead of being 
due to the shyness of germs vis-a-vis 
strangers, it may really be due to their 
humaneness—about which we were 
talking a few moments ago. Proba- 
tionary employes in the company un- 
der discussion are not paid for their 
illness absences.” 

“You know, I’m starting to like 
these germs of yours,” I said. 

“‘l’m glad to hear you say that,” 
Dr. Gaudet said, *‘because one of my 
most intriguing discoveries is that 
germs like to be around certain kinds 
of people. However, their likings are 
diametrically opposed to human likes 
and dislikes. There are mountains of 
records which indicate that germs are 
passionately attracted to premises 
where nasty bosses are in charge. You 
know the type—constantly breathing 
down the necks of employes to in- 
crease production, but completely un- 
interested in them as human beings. If 
you study sickness absences in two 
departments—one under a pleasant 
boss, the other under a nasty one— 
you will find that the amount of ill- 
ness in the ‘nasty’ department may be 
triple and even quadruple the amount 
in the ‘pleasant’ department. General 
Electric made such a study in one of 
its plants and was astonished to dis- 
cover that absences varied from 2% 
to 17% among various departments, 
depending on the type of boss. Other 
statisticians have made similar stud- 
ies—completely scientific—by select- 
ing employes in the two departments 
of the same age, sex and state of 
health, and the results are pretty near- 
ly identical. There is no doubt that 
the nasty boss is a veritable Typhoid 
Mary when it comes to exciting or 
communicating or otherwise stimu- 
lating germs in his employes.” 


Whoa about the people who get 
hit hardest by these bugs? Anything 
interesting there?” 

“Plenty,” said Dr. Gaudet. ‘‘There 
would seem to be a type of personal- 
ity which definitely encourages germ 
activity. The Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration studied 100 nonsupervisory 
employes who had had no absences 
in six months and 100 other employes 





on the same level who had had 15 or 
more days of absence in the same six 
months. They found the absentees 
with the remarkably higher level of 
colds, grippe and flu were generally 
people who were defensive, suspicious 
and somewhat hostile. They were 
usually not well liked by their super- 
visors, and they reciprocated this dis- 
like. They did not make friends easi- 
ly, and were regarded as loners. This 
same type of person appears in study 
after study. It’s amazing how often 
they get sick. 

“On the other hand, the 100 good 
attenders without any absences were 
found to be the sort who made friends 
readily, were outward-going and ca- 
pable of numerous emotional attach- 
ments. This type apparently has al- 
most no attraction for germs even on 
weekends. You can usually depend 
on these people to show up at work 
on Monday morning.” 

“‘Are germs’ social activities influ- 
enced by the season of the year?” I 
asked. 

“There is no doubt that the social 
life of germs is stimulated by the sea- 
sonal interests of their hosts. For in- 
stance, events which excite their hosts 
—national elections, or World Series 
—are likely to excite germs into a 
state of hyperactivity. Some compa- 
nies are almost deserted the day after 
election, especially if people had to 
stay up until dawn to get the Cali- 
fornia results. 

‘“*For the sake of national health, 
I personally would recommend hay- 
ing All-Star Games, Christmas, New 
Year’s, the World Series and elections 
on weekends. We know germs are 
active on weekends anyway—so we 
really have nothing to lose. I suspect 
it might increase our Gross National 
Product two or three percent.” 

‘“*Very interesting,’’ I said to 
Dr. Gaudet as we shook hands. 
“You know you really ought to 
tell somebody in Washington about 
your theory.” 

“‘Oh, I fully intend to,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘But at the moment I feel a 
cold coming on. Caught it cashing 
my paycheck yesterday. You don’t 
suppose now that I’ve caught on to 
those germs that they’ve caught on 
to me?” 


Researchers have found 

that germs like to attack 
employes with nasty bosses 

but avoid those with nice bosses. 











How long should an outboard motor last? 
(The first Johnson is still running!) 


The Johnson people build motors as if they were going to own them. 
Start a Johnson and you can hear and feel the result. It runs 
quietly. It runs smoothly. And it keeps on running. High speeds, 
salt water, long hours. Johnson motors are made to take the tough- 
est treatment—month after month, year after year. 
Such built-in dependability started in 1921 when the first Johnson 
was built. It is even better today — backed by our famous full 


2-year warranty policy covering both original parts and labor. 
The 1964 Johnson line is the most complete ever: 17 new models 
in 13 power classes, including a 90; two 75’s; a 60; three 40’s; 
a 28; 18; 15; 9%; 5%; and two 3’s. There are also three Stern- 
Drive units; 110, 150 and 88 horsepower. 
For complete information see your Johnson dealer. Outboard 
Marine International: Nassau, Bahamas or Bruges, Belgium. 
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LETTERS to tHe Epitors 
EXPRESSIONS OF SYMPATHY FROM SOME FRIENDS 


J.F.K.'S ASSASSINATION 


Sirs: 
Your President we will not soon for- 
get. 
Bert F, NAEZER 


Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Sirs: 

From the so-called neutral Sweden 
I want to express deep sorrow about 
President John F. Kennedy’s death. He 
was certainly a great leader. It can only 
be hoped that he didn’t die in vain, and 
that his wisdom and global realistic 
approach, and his efforts in reshaping 
America into a truly democratic nation 
will be carried on. 

BENGT KRISTENSSON 


Stockholm, Sweden 


Sirs: 

Perhaps there is an element of conso- 
lation for the American people in the 
fact that the death of President Kenne- 
dy brought spontaneous tears into the 
eyes of so many men outside the United 
States, as witnessed during the long 
hours our Swiss Radio reported com- 
ments from all over the world. 

JOHN F. ELSAESSER 
Kirchberg, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

The tremendous loss of President 
Kennedy has been felt very deeply by 
my family and myself as being a per- 
sonal one. 

President Kennedy will remain in 
our minds and in our hearts asa coura- 
geous, sincere, realistic and good friend 
of humanity. 

M. ALEvYy 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Sirs: 

Weare an ordinary British family not 
easily given to displaying our emotions 
but tonight, in the tears of my wife, I 
realized how close we, the ordinary man 
in the street, had become to this good 
and likable man. 

In the few hours since the news first 
reached us I have talked with many peo- 
ple of this small Scottish town and, 
without exception, all have been filled 
with a deep personal sense of loss and a 
disbelief. There will be many praises, 
justly so, to Mr. Kennedy’s leadership, 
but to our family and to many, many, 
ordinary families like ourselves he will 
always be that good and Christian man 
who championed the cause of human 
rights and dignity. 

ANDREW ORR 
Lenarkshire, Scotland 


Sirs: 

While words are completely useless 
at such a time I feel I must write to tell 
you of my genuine, sincere and deep 
horror and grief at the tragic death of 
your great President John Kennedy. He 
carried all our hopes on his still young 
shoulders and a part of all of us has 
been killed with him. 

Tommy PEAK 


Hayes, Middlesex, England 


Sirs: 


Over here a national newspaper, The « 


Sunday Telegraph, has started a me- 
morial fund for a statue of Jack to be 
built in London. Please, Americans, 
build a memorial to your greatest Presi- 
dent on the same scale as the one built 
to Old Abe. 
C. J. TALLACK 

Lymington, England 


Sirs: 
We were shocked, we trembled and 
we wept. 
N. R. RAMCHANDANI 
Bombay, India 


Sirs: 

There may be some comfort, if there 
is any, to all those who suffer poign- 
antly the loss of this giant among men 
that he laid down his life for what was 
a noble cause, your and our cause. In 
a strife-torn world where passion and 
prejudice have shown a positive pre- 
ponderance in charting the course of 
men and nations it was as though a 
cool, crisp and fragrant breeze wafted 
to wilt all that is bad and base. 


PYARE CHANDRA SINHA 
Calcutta, India 


Sirs: 


I wish I were able to express in your 
language all that I feel but I can’t even 
in mine. 

PIERLUIGI D’ALOIA 
Rome, Italy 


Sirs: 
It behooves all of us to prove by our 
deeds that he has not died in vain. 


TAHIRA KHAN 
Lahore, Pakistan 


‘LORD OF THE FLIES’ 


Sirs: 

I am sorry you find the story of the 
boy, acting in Lord of the Flies, feed- 
ing lizards into a fan to be very funny 
(Lire International, Dec. 2). 

Every day we are reminded of the 
“‘primitive and savage’’ instincts not 
only of children, who break into zoos 
and torture helpless animals and tor- 
ture children smaller than themselves, 
but of adults; a fact revealed only too 
horribly in the tragic and senseless as- 
sassination of your President, and of 
the equally senseless murder of his al- 
leged assassin. 

Must children act out, innocently, 
the worst that is in man? 

No, no, no, no. 


R. W. BRIDGE 
Alderley Edge, England 
RUSSIA 
Sirs: 


May I begin by congratulating every- 
one concerned on the issue of Lire In- 
ternational dated October 7 about Rus- 
sia? It has given the people to whom I 
showed the articles great pleasure, and 
me great food for thought. 

The thought produced an idea. 

I would very much like to arrange an 
exchange visit between sixth formers of 
my (co-ed) school and a similar group 
of children from Russia. 

And, once more, congratulations on 
a very stimulating issue. 


(Mrs.) VALERIE M. FERGUSON 
Coventry, England 


Sirs: 
The peep through the hole into So- 
viet life was fascinating. 
Suri. K. R. [YENGAR 
Poona, India 


Sirs: 

Congratulations for putting holes in 
the Iron Curtain. 

I spent a really good time with the 
Soviet people through the pages of the 
special issue. 


You have really taken the blindness 
off! 
J. SEBASTIAN 
Calcutta, India 


Sirs: 

Your bold and brave special issue on 
the Soviet people is a refreshing de- 
parture from the drab, dull and dry 
subjects of familiar figures or well- 
known places. 

One aspect of Soviet life has however 
escaped notice, which is how they treat 
their foreign visitors. I am sure your 
readers would have been interested to 
know whether an outsider is held in as 
much esteem in the Soviet Union as in 
the Eastern hemisphere and if any par- 
allel could be drawn with the treatment 
of visiting foreign nationals in America. 

MustTaFA K. SHERWANI 
New Delhi, India 


ANASTASIA 


Sirs: 

Re your Nov. 4 article, ‘‘The Case of 
a New Anastasia’’: whether Mrs. Smith 
is or is not the real Anastasia I don’t 
know and don’t care; but as a lifelong 
student of portraiture and anatomy I 
must protest the use of photographs 
taken at different angles and under dif- 
ferent lighting—as evidence for or 
against Mrs. Smith. 

In one photo (p. 78) her nose ap- 
pears indented, almost saddle-shaped. 
On page 74 this same (?) nose seems 
out curyed! In both these photos there 
is apparently a deep hollow between 
Mrs. Smith’s eyebrows, yet on page 82 
a profile shot shows a forehead that 
positively juts out between her eye- 
brows and overhangs her nose! 

From these last-mentioned photos, 
then, it seems that Mrs. Smith would 
be hard-put to prove that she is the 
same real Mrs. Smith in all six photos! 

What appears to me to be remark- 
ably similar in the photos of Mrs. 
Smith and Anastasia at all ages is the 
seemingly same relative distances be- 
tween points, between eyes, eyes and 
chins, noses and chins, etc.—and the 
general ‘‘set”’ of the eyes, eyebrows, and 
mouths; plus: the expressions. 

But all is ‘‘seeming”’ and ‘‘appear- 
ing.” My point is that photographs 
can be extremely deceiving when it 
comes to showing the true contours of 
a face. 

FLORENCE M. GILLIS 


Deya, Mallorca, Spain 


Sirs: 

“Mrs. Eugenia Smith of Detroit, 
Mrs. Anna Anderson of Germany and 
half a dozen other ‘Anastasias’ that 
have been haunting my life are all im- 
postors; I can only feel sorry for them 
and for the gullible public that falls for 
their tales. All this fuss about Anastasia 
is a ghastly commercial exploitation. 
Worse still, my telling the truth does 
not help in the least, because the public 
simply wants to believe the mystery.” 

These were the exact words of the 
late Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, 
the youngest sister of Czar Nicholas IT. 
The Grand Duchess died in exile in 
Toronto, Canada, in November 1960 
at the age of 79. (Her memoirs, as told 
to me, are appearing in a forthcoming 
book, The Last Grand Duchess, by 
Hutchinson of London.) 

Of all the surviving Romanoys the 
Grand Duchess Olga was certainly the 
most.competent to pass final judgment 
on the Anastasia case. Whereas Czar 


Nicholas II and his retiring Czarina 
Alexandra gradually alienated them- 
selves from the rest of the imperial fam- 
ily, they remained in close touch with 
Grand Duchess Olga to the very end. 
The Grand Duchess was the constant 
companion of her four vivacious nieces 
and was particularly fond of the young- 
est, Grand Duchess Anastasia. It was 
exactly for this reason that Grand 
Duchess Olga was chosen by her family 
to go to Berlin in 1925 to try and iden- 
tify Mrs. Anna Anderson, who is the 
first and most tenacious claimant to 
Anastasia’s title. 

Since then several other ‘‘Anastasias”” 
have appeared, ‘‘one more ridiculous 
than the other,” to use Grand Duchess 
Olga’s words. Mrs. Eugenia Smith is 
not a newcomer. She tried repeatedly 
to contact the Grand Duchess in To- 
ronto, but she refused to see her. For 
the Grand Duchess there was never any 
doubt that her brother’s entire family 
perished in Ekaterinburg on that ter- 
rible night of July 16, 1918. 

It has often been claimed that Grand 
Duchess Olga and her family have 
steadfastly refused to recognize Anas- 
tasia because of the vast fortune of the 
Czar in the Bank of England. Should 
the Grand Duchess have recognized 
her niece she was apt to lose this im- 
portant inheritance. 

For those who knew the sensitive 
character of the Grand Duchess, such 
allegations are outright preposterous. 
They are also entirely devoid of factual 
truth, for such a fortune of the Czar 
does not exist. 

TAN Vorres, M.A. 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

First, I would like to tell you how 
much I enjoy your wonderful, fascinat- 
ing magazine. 

To me, it is quite obvious that Eu- 
genia Smith could not possibly be An- 
astasia. Apart from anything else, her 
face is all wrong and the fact of her 
reluctance to talk about her childhood, 
etc. is also relevant. 

To my mind, Anna Anderson is An- 
astasia. 

MICHAEL O’SULLIVAN JR. 
Listowel, Ireland 


Sirs: 

From 1931 to 1935 I was attached 
to the Estonian Consulate General in 
Leningrad and I had the opportunity 
to make the acquaintance of many 
prominent Soviet Communists. At that 
time in Germany there appeared a 
woman who pretended to be the Prin- 
cess Anastasia. In order to get some 
affirmation of this extraordinary ap- 
parition, a question was posed to one 
of these Bolshevik gentlemen. By 
strange coincidence he declared he had 
been a member of the Bolshevik coun- 
cil who pronounced the death judg- 
ment upon the whole imperial family. 
He said that in 1918 the situation in 
Ekaterinburg was very serious and the 
Bolsheviks were forced to execute the 
Czar and his family. Nobody escaped 
that fate and all bodies were burned, 
except the head of the Czar. This was 
sent to Moscow as a proof that the mon- 
arch was really dead. 

Upon the question what was done 
with the head he replied that after the 
verification the head was thrown in a 
central heating furnace in the Kremlin 
and also burned. 

VALTER KOTSAR 
Uppsala, Sweden 


CIGARETTES 
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Man-size flavor...man-size satisfaction...that’s Lucky Strike! 
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In London call Sheraton Hotels Reservation Office, Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 WEStern 7536 or 8121. Brussels contact Balsa-Sheraton 
Hotels Reservation Office, M. Marcel Hermand, Representative, 35, Rue du Congres. Sheraton Overseas General Agents: EUROPE— Athens 
Hellenic Express Travel & Tourist Office, 4 Stadiou Street; Barcelona Ultra Express S.L., Avda—Jose Antonio 591; Dublin 
Shannon Travels Ltd., Kildare House, Westmoreland Street; Geneva Fairvoyage, Inc., 3 Rue Du Temple, P.O. Box: Stand 343; 
The Hague Reisbureau Lissone-Lindeman N.V., Pletterijkade 50; Hamburg Schiffahrtsgesellschaft De Vries & Co., M.B.H., Alte 
Rabenstressa 22; Lisbon Sociedade Comercial Orey, Antunes & Ca. Ltd., 4 Praca Duque da Tercera; Luxembourg Derulle- 
Wigreux & Fils, 59 Boulevard Royal; Oslo Erik Myhre Travelbureau Ltd., Karl Johansgt. 8; Paris Voyages Flandrac, 17 Rue de 
la Paix; Rome C.1.T., 68 Piazza della Repubblica; Vienna Cosmos Travel and Tourist Office Ltd., Kaertner Ring 15. 


85 Sheraton Hotels « Motor Inns 


Coast to coastin U.S.A., in Hawaii, in Canada, in Nassau, in Jamaica, in Mexico, in Puerto Rico, in Venezuela & Israel. 








LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS Proof? Last year 44 travel advertisers from around 
the world invested close to a million dollars ($948,433) in LIFE International Edi- 
tions, up 16°/o over the previous year and an all-time high. The reasons for this 
success are obvious. LIFE’s international readers have an inborn curiosity about 
the world beyond their national frontiers—an interest constantly stirred by the 
vitality and color with which each issue of LIFE tells of this world. With this ex- 
citing background, and with the best reproduction available, travel advertisements 
in LIFE International and LIFE en Espanol are in natural habitats, steering afflu- 
ent and educated readers to the services offered. Source: The Rome Report, 1962 





Visit the New York World’s Fair next year 


and let American Express show you America. 





rae - 
Unisphere « posse ® United States Steel © 1961 New York World's Fair 1964-1965 Corporation 


First stop: the New York World’s Fair. American 
Express will handle your travel, hotel rooms, sight- 
seeing. They even have an office right at the Fair. 





On to Niagara Falls (honeymooners’ haven). One of 
the few things American Express will not supply is a 
barrel for going over the Falls. Ask for anything else 
at 68 offices across the U.S.A. 












In New York, American Express has eight offices, 
hundreds of employees at your disposal. Ask about 
tours, interpreters, baby-sitters. See Manhattan, the 
Empire State Bldg., Greenwich Village. 





The Grand Canyon is just one breathtaking sight 
along your 9,021 mile trail. Every mile is supervised 


by America’s largest travel agency, the agency that 
knows most about American travel. 


American Express special: see the World’s Fair, Niagara Falls, 


the Grand Canyon, 12 American cities in 27 days— 


$1515 from London, including air fares, hotels, sightseeing! 


American Express, America’s largest travel 
agency, has 68 offices across the U.S.A. to 
help you all along the way on any kind of 
trip you take. 

Where you go: jet to New York, spend 3 
days there. See the World’s Fair, Manhat- 
tan, Greenwich Village. Fly to Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, Las Vegas 
(gambler’s paradise), the Grand Canyon. 
West to San Francisco, Los Angeles (Hol- 
lywood). Back to New York via New Or- 
leans, Miami Beach and Washington, D.C. 
What you get: tour price (pay in your cur- 
rency) covers economy air fares, hotel 


rooms, most meals, sightseeing—in fact, 
almost everything. It also includes a multi- 
lingual American Express guide who ac- 
companies your party, and special local 
guides. 


Save money, time, anxiety! American Ex- 
press offers this and 9 other escorted tours 
beginning at $908. Book your trip through 
American Express, world’s largest travel 
agency* with more offices to help you in 
the U.S.A. than any other travel agency. 
Get details about World’s Fair tours—10 
departures, May to September. See Ameri- 
can Express, or mail the coupon today. 


*And carry American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques, the safe money. 


Please send further information on: 


( 27-day group tour described above 
CJ Information on other travel/tours 
to the U.S.A. and the World’s Fair. 


Name 





Address 





City_____m_Country. 


Mail this coupon to American Express, 6 Hay- 
market, London, S.W. 1. (Other offices in all major 
European cities.) 


lAWMIERICAND EXPRESS) 


American Express knows America best 
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Carvair over Geneva 
Ten Continental destinations; three hundred flights a day; enormous time 


saving when time is most precious—these are some of the attractions of 
British United Air Ferries for holiday-bound motorists. All airline schedules 
are tight, and Air Ferries with not only passengers but cars, motor-cycles 
and cargo to load, tighter still. Turn-round time—usually counted in minutes 
—is vital. Geneva is just one centre where the efficient organisation, speed 


and modern equipment of Air BP helps to speed the traveller on his way. 


Fast flying ZANT FERRITES _.. fast tuetting TT) | 
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SAVSS 


that take the breath 


and stun the eye 


INTERNATIONAL 





a most distinguished 
international magazine 


LIFE International's single fort- 
nightly edition is read by more than 
400,000 eminent families in more 
than 150 countries. Its advertising 
pages are a showcase for goods and 
services of interest to a cosmopolitan 
audience. 





INTERNATIONAL 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0.'Box 1181, Steamer Point 
Argentina (1 yr, 840 pesos; 3 yrs, 1820; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 128/-(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20.772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 5 yrs, WI$31.20), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 43/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
Bermuda, Ltd. , Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$3900; 3 yrs, Cr$2450; 5 yrs, Cr$11700), c/o First 
National City’ Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $31.20), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-;"5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People’s Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (lyr, E°18,00; 3yrs, £°39,00; 5yrs, E°48,75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (1 yr ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70; 5 yrs, ¢97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo, 2038, San José 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank. Nicosia 

Denmark (1 vr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 vrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
K@benhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
K®benhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, S/100; 3 yrs, S/235; 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 264; 3 yrs, Pi 598; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 

El Salvador (1 yr, ¢11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50; 5 yrs, ¢32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. 
$45.50), c/o State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. 
Box 1778, Bulawavo 

Finland (1 yr, Nmk 19.20; 3 vrs, Nmk 41.60: 5 yrs, Nmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 

Formosa (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 vrs, NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), 
c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 

France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e. 

Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M. Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, G 57,50: 5 yrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d'Haiti, Port-au- Prince 

Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 vr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85: 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 

India (1 vr, Rs.28: 3 vrs, Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroiji Road, Bombay | 

Iran (1 yr, Ris 470; 3 yrs, Ris 1065;'5 yrs, Rls 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran 

Iraq (1 yr, ID 2.300; 3 yrs, 1D 5.200; 5 yrs, Ip 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, IT 17. 25; 3 yrs, IT 39.00; 5 yrs, IT 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd.. 24 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 vr Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125: 5 yrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, 226 Corso Umberto 1, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 yr. 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, 
Central Post Office, Tokyo 

Jordan (1 yr, JD 2.100; 3 yrs, JD 4.700; 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 


Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 
Korea (1 yr, 780 Won: 3 yrs, 1690; 5 yrs, 2115), c/o Universal 
Publications Agency, !.P.0. Box 1380, Seoul 
Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.100; 3 yrs, KD 4.700; 5 yrs, KD 7.800), 
c/o British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L. £ 18.50; 3 yrs, L. £ 42.50; 5 yrs, L. £ 65.00), 
e/a Nederlandsche Handel- ‘Maatschappij, NV, P.O. Box 3012, 
eiru’ 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr, L£ 2.14: 3 yrs, L£ 464-5 yrs, L £ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaysia and Singapore (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 
yrs, M$48.75), c/o First National City Bank, ‘Denmark House, 6 
Raffles Quay, Singapore (subject to Exchange ‘Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25), c/o The 
British Bank of the MiddleEast, 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N.V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, Ant. f 11.50; 3 yrs, Ant. f 25.00; 
5 yrs, Ant. f 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.'s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand’ & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o 
Banco de América, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 150.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 128; 3 yrs, S/ 300; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicol&s de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
stad pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
lanila 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 172; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 27; 3 yrs, SR 58.50; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Ai-Khobar 
South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 3 yrs, 
R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens Ltd., 
103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
c/o Banco de Santander, Alcalé 37, Madrid 
udan (1 yr, Pi 225; 3 yrs, Pi 520; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sur f 11,50; 3 yrs, Sur f 25,00; 5 yrs, Sur f 
39,00), c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 97.50), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26: 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£.23; 3 yrs, S.£.52; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Arab 
World Bank ‘No. 1, Nationalized Bank, Damascus, S.A.R 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/ c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 
5 yrs, WI$31.20), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
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THE INVESTIGATORS. With Chief Justice Earl Warren (center) presiding, 
commission appointed by President Johnson begins work. From left, Allen W. 
Dulles, former CIA chief; Representative Hale Boggs, Democrat, of Louisi- 
ana; Senator John Sherman Cooper, Republican, of Kentucky; Warren; Sena- 
tor Richard B. Russell, Democrat, of Georgia; John J. McCloy, former White 
House adviser; and Representative Gerald R. Ford, Republican, of Michigan. 


Suspicion superseded the shock and the sadness. Almost everywhere 
in the world, outside the U.S., men refused to believe that the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy was the act of a solitary madman. 
‘“‘Look,” said the Paris barber, ‘‘I know what’s going on. I have 
visited the South. I know how the police are there. This was a 
racist plot.” A far more sophisticated man than the barber agreed. 


ARGH FOR TRUTH 





“It’s just too contrived to be true. I am amazed that the Dallas 
authorities thought they could get away with it,’ said a senior 
French diplomat. In Cairo, Beirut, Damascus and Baghdad, the 
press loudly proclaimed that the murder had been part of a Zionist- 
inspired conspiracy, born of Israeli pique because President Kenne- 
dy’s government had supported a U.N. resolution concerning Arab 
refugees. Not everyone in Arab lands accepted that theory: ‘‘Ken- 
nedy made too many gains for the U.S. so Moscow decided to elimi- 
nate him,” a cynical bartender in Beirut’s Hotel Saint-Georges 
explained. As though answering the charge, a Russian in Moscow 
expostulated: ‘‘Remember that they found a Communist who start- 
ed the Reichstag fire.” There were those who felt certain that Mr. 





ABOUT THE ASSASSINATION 





Kennedy had been murdered to avenge the deaths of Ngo Dinh 
Diem and his brother, and there were others who recalled the novel 
and film The Manchurian Candidate, in which an American prison- 
er of war, taken in Korea, is hypnotized by his captors and trained 
to kill the U.S. President. 

To the vast majority of Americans, the suspicions seemed absurd. 
Even before the FBI filed its exhaustive report on the assassination 
of Mr. Kennedy and the subsequent murder of Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, a skeptical, hard-working press had tracked down infinite 
detail of the life stories of Oswald and of his killer, Jack Ruby: 
in the background of neither was there anything to substantiate the 
widely discussed possibility that they had been involved in a plot. 


But 98 years after the murder of President Lincoln, historians 
and pseudo-historians were still turning out books based on ‘“‘un- 
answered” questions arising out of that crime. This time, Presi- 
dent Johnson and Americans generally were determined that no 
mystery should remain. To satisfy the suspicious, and to guarantee 
that nothing should be covered up, the august body pictured above 
went to work. Appointed by President Johnson and headed by 
the Chief Justice of the U.S., Earl Warren, it includes some of the 


most respected of legislators and administrators in the country and- 


ranges in political complexion from conservative to liberal. How 
they planned to go about their task, and much of the information 
that they already have in hand, are related on the next two pages. 





SOME REASONS WHY THE GUILT 
IS PINNED ON LEE OSWALD 





RE-ENACTMENT. A _ four-power 
telescopic sight mounted on a 35 
mm. camera reproduces what the 
assassin saw as he fired thrice. The 
camera was removed from subject 
between each click to simulate re- 
coil of a rifle, and two to three sec- 
onds were allowed between each 
picture to match the time necessary 
to cock a bolt-action weapon. The 
first picture (top) was snapped at 
the point where the President’s car 
was when the first shot was fired. 
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by PAUL MANDEL 


[. the search for the truth about 
the assassination of President Kenne- 
dy and the subsequent murder of Lee 
Harvey Oswald, the FBI employed 
hundreds of agents, many of them 
graduate lawyers, accountants or sci- 
entists, all highly trained in the art of 
investigation and—equally important 
in U.S. tradition—indoctrinated with 
respect for the rights of all citizens, 
whether or not they are suspected of 
crime. Other investigations of more 
limited scope were conducted simul- 
taneously by the Secret Service and by 
the Dallas police. A little more than 
two weeks after the historic Black Fri- 
day of November 22, the FBI turned 
in its report to Chief Justice Warren’s 
commission. Although the report was 
known to say that Lee Harvey Oswald 
had been, without a doubt, the assas- 
sin of President Kennedy, and that he 
had acted alone, the details were not 
disclosed, for two reasons. First, the 
report would have to be studied and 
evaluated by the commission, which 
had the right to subpoena witnesses 
and to ask the FBI and other govern- 
mental agencies for additional infor- 
mation; the final word would have to 
be the commission’s, not the FBI’s. 
Second, there was the necessity to 
protect the constitutional rights of 
Jack Ruby, who awaited trial for Os- 
wald’s murder: release of the report 
before he had been taken to court 
might prejudice potential jurors. 

So the full story will not be known 
until the Warren Commission hands 
in its findings. In fact, the full story 
may never really be known because of 
the death of Oswald. But already a 
great deal more is known, from the 
bits and pieces of evidence that have 
been put together, from the collection 
of hitherto unrelated facts, and from 
the patient scrutiny of every minute 
detail of Oswald’s 24 years, in one of 
the most thorough tracking and de- 
tection operations in U.S. history. 

Some of the questions that now ap- 
pear to be answered: 


Was it really Oswald 
who shot Kennedy? 


Yes. The evidence against him is all 
circumstantial and it was incredibly 
botched by the Dallas police, but it 
appears to be positive. 

Three shots were fired. Two struck 
President Kennedy, one Governor 
Connally. All three bullets have been 
recovered—one, deformed, from the 
floor of the limousine; one from the 
stretcher that carried the President; 
one that entered the President’s body. 
All were fired from the 6.5 mm. Carca- 
no carbine which Lee Oswald bought 
by mail last March. 

The murder weapon, although sub- 
sequently manhandled for the benefit 
of TV, still showed Oswald’s palm 


print. His own carbine was missing 
from its usual place. A witness had 
seen him bring a long, gun-sized pack- 
age to work. And threads from Os- 
wald’s clothing were found in the 
warehouse sniper’s nest. 

Many rumors have grown out of 
the presumed difficulty of firing three 
accurate shots in the time Oswald had 
and at the ranges over which he fired. 
But an 8mm. film of the assassination 
(Lire International, Dec. 16, Vol. 35, 
No. 12) provides a frame-by-frame 
chronology of events, and from the 
movie camera’s known speed of 18 
frames a second—two frames a sec- 
ond faster than it should have run—it 
is possible to reconstruct the precise 
timing and placing and feasibility of 
the shots. 

The first strikes the President, 170 
feet away, in the throat; 74 frames 
later the second fells Governor Con- 
nally; 48 frames after that the third, 
over a distance of 260 feet, hits the 
President’s head. From first to second 
shot 4.1 seconds elapse; from second 
to third, 2.7 seconds. Altogether, the 
three shots take 6.8 seconds—time 
enough for a trained sharpshooter, 
even through the bobbing field of a 
telescopic sight. A later test showed 
that three shots from a carbine like 
Oswald’s could have been fired ac- 
curately in five seconds. 

Clayton E. Wheat Jr., director of 
the National Rifle Association, fired 
an identical-make rifle with an iden- 
tical sight against a moving target 
over similar ranges for Lire. He got 
three hits in 6.2 seconds. 

Oswald was an ex-Marine who had 
practiced marksmanship at a Dallas 
shooting gallery for several weeks be- 
fore the assassination; in aiming at 
the President he was firing from a 
perfect sniper’s position. He had piled 
some boxes to prevent being seen 
from an adjoining building. He had 
put another box off in a corner so he 
could sit on it and look out the win- 
dow—again so as not to be seen. Fi- 
nally, in front of the window he had 
stacked three boxes as a rest for his 
carbine. Two big pipes ran vertically 
along a wall near his window, natural 
braces for a shoulder. His position 
while shooting at a car going away to 
his right would have been comfort- 
able and rock-steady, and Oswald 
had both the time and the ability to 
zero in three times. 

The description of the President’s 
two wounds by a Dallas doctor who 
tried to save him has added to the 
rumors. The doctor said one bullet 
passed from back to front on the right 
side of the President’s head. But the 
other, the doctor reported, entered 
the President’s throat from the front 
and then lodged in his body. 

Since by this time the limousine 
was 50 yards past Oswald and the 
President’s back was turned almost 
directly to the sniper, it has been hard 
to understand how the bullet could 





THE GRAVE. Workmen hastily 
shovel earth over vault in which 
Oswald’s body rests. Grave is 
guarded 24 hoursa day by police. 


enter the front of his throat. Hence 
the recurring guess that there was a 
second sniper somewhere else. But the 
8 mm. film shows the President turning 
his body far around to the right as he 
waves to someone in the crowd. His 
throat is exposed—toward the snip- 
er’s nest—just before he clutches it. 
FBI agents have run through dozens 
of rehearsals of the fatal moment, 
photographing a Lincoln convertible 
like the presidential car from the ware- 
house window and the window from 
beside the car, and using a surveyor’s 
transit to check the trajectory. Their 
findings confirm that the assassina- 
tion required superior, but not ex- 
traordinary, marksmanship. 


Had authorities been 
watching Oswald? 


They had—but not when it mattered. 
Oswald first came to the FBI’s atten- 
tion when he tried to defect to Russia 
in October 1959. On Aug. 10, 1963, 
the FBI interviewed him again, in 
New Orleans, after he had been ar- 
rested for passing out pro-Castro leaf- 
lets. On Sept. 26 Oswald went to Mexi- 
co and stayed there for one week try- 
ing to get a visa either to Cuba or 
to the Soviet Union, and likely U.S. 
agents were again interested in what 
he was up to. 

But the fact seems to be that who- 
ever was keeping an eye on Oswald 
before he returned to Dallas in Octo- 
ber quit when he got there. The FBI 
did not advise the Dallas police that 











he was in town—if they themselves 
knew his whereabouts. Nor was he 
on the Secret Service’s list of poten- 
tial troublemakers. Dallas police in- 
sist, ‘“We never heard of him until 
after the shooting.” 


Did Oswald have help? 


No. The rumors include a mysterious 
Cuban named ‘‘Scentor’’; an uniden- 
tified millionaire right-winger; Jack 
Ruby, and Oswald’s Russian wife. 
So far the investigators, chasing down 
hundreds of leads, have found no ac- 
tual links to anybody. 

Despite previous reports, Oswald 
evidently did not know Ruby and 
had never been in his nightclub. Os- 
wald’s wife seems to have been gener- 
ally ignorant about his activities and 
particularly about his assassination 
plot. When police officers came to 
ask her, after the shooting, whether 
her husband had a gun, she said he 
had, led them to the place where Os- 
wald usually kept his carbine—and 
gasped, as they did, to find that it 
was not there and that she had hope- 
lessly incriminated her husband. 

There still are gaps in the story of 
Oswald’s associations. Unemployed, 
he nevertheless came by enough mon- 
ey to travel to Mexico. A man with 
no previous pattern of hiding, he 
used an alias while rooming alone in 
a Dallas rooming house. It may turn 
out that Oswald was indeed associ- 
ated with secret organizations, or do- 
ing subversive things. But authorities 
think he plotted and completed his 
last, most outrageously subversive act 
absolutely alone. 

One investigator turned up the fact 
that when Oswald was living in New 


York, at the age of 13, he spent so 
much time away from school that a 
probation officer had him examined 
by a psychiatrist who diagnosed Os- 
wald as “‘potentially dangerous” and 
a ‘‘schizoid”’ whose daydreams ran to 
violence. But, says the probation of- 
ficer, when at his recommendation 
four juvenile court judges asked that 
Oswald have psychiatric treatment, 
his mother refused to permit it. Some 
of Oswald’s teachers characterized 
him as “‘belligerent and hostile.’’ And 
Oswald’s wife revealed to a friend 
that her husband often flew into rages 
and beat her, sometimes for smoking, 
of which he disapproved. 

Oswald’s enthusiasms and disen- 
chantments appeared more the aber- 
rations of character than the result 
of any consistent political persuasion. 
He said he was writing an anti-Com- 
munist book at the same time that 
he was campaigning for Fidel Castro; 
and new evidence has indicated that 
before the assassination of Kennedy, 
Oswald tried to assassinate former 
Major General Edwin Walker, a well- 
known leader of the far right po- 
litical groups in Dallas and elsewhere. 
Oswald is said to have told his wife 
about the attempt, explaining that he 
did it so he could watch the result on 
television. No one with any consistent 
political leanings would try to murder 
two such politically divergent per- 
sonages as General Walker and Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 


Why was Oswald shot? 


The best evidence is that he was the 
victim of one man’s irrational reac- 
tion to Kennedy’s death, that there 
was no “‘plot,’? and that each murder 


was the singlehanded work of an un- 
aided man. Jack Ruby was known by 
his friends as a flashy, emotional and 
unstable personality. One of the danc- 
ers in his club said, ‘‘I have seen him 
knock people downstairs. . . . He is 
completely ungovernable when he is 
angry.” Jack Ruby was overwhelmed 
by the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. Numerous acquaintances tell of 
his bizarre behavior before his shoot- 
ing of Oswald. 


How did Ruby get to Oswald? 


Jack Ruby explained in remarkably 
casual fashion the circumstances that 
enabled him to shoot Oswald. ‘‘I was 
walking toward the city hall,”’ he says. 
“IT saw a policeman so I walked past 
and I guess they didn’t notice me. I 
walked on down into the area where 
Oswald was being led out.” 

This story leaves some problems for 
the investigators—and for Ruby’s jury 
trial—to settle. For Ruby actually was 
in and out of city hall frequently after 
Oswald was captured. Ruby also had 
a permit to carry a concealed weapon 
because he often had to take his night- 
club receipts to the bank. 

On the very afternoon of the assas- 
sination, when the press was battling 
and snapping for news—any news— 
in the city hall corridors, Ruby was 
already there. Said one policeman, 
“Jack, what the hell are you doing 
up here?’ He was back again that 
night. He appears to have been free 
to come and go—and eventually to 
shoot—and the question is, why? 

There seem to be at least two pre- 
liminary answers. One is that Ruby, 
owner of a striptease joint, had long 
cultivated the police as a desirable 


business tactic. They simply knew him 
so well that his presence was not chal- 
lenged—perhaps on the grounds that 
each officer thought another had in- 
vited Ruby along. 

The second answer seems to be that 
the police in Dallas, a prideful town, 
were appalled that the President of 
the U.S. had been assassinated in their 
city, under their protection. Accord- 
ingly they treated the press with ex- 
treme gentleness. They allowed re- 
porters and TV crews to roam freely 
around the city hall. They docilely 
brought Oswald out into the corridor. 
for intermittent, ambulatory press 
conferences—ostensibly while he was 
en route to the bathroom. They had 
what amounted toa full-scale and for- 
mal exhibition of their prisoner on 
the night of the assassination. And 
they planned to transfer him ata stat- 
ed hour because that is what they 
promised the press they would do. 


Were the security 
preparations for 
the visit adequate? 


Not really, it appears, in the face of 
prior evidence that there could be 
trouble. The President had decided 
in September to go to Texas. But on 
Oct. 24, in Dallas, Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson was struck with a demon- 
strator’s sign and spat on after a talk 
supporting the U.N. The attack, ac- 
cording to Dallas police, was not a 
minor incident; it was close to a riot. 

Shaken, Stevenson asked Presiden- 
tial Adviser Arthur M. Schlesinger if 
the President could reconsider his trip. 
A few days later Stevenson called 
Schlesinger back and declared he had 
changed his mind: a cancellation of 
the trip would be too obvious a slap 
in the city’s face. 

Nothing changed. Schlesinger had 
not relayed the first warning. Two 
presidential advance men flew to Tex- 
as from Washington to complete ar- 
rangements for the visit. The Secret 
Service inspected and approved the 
parade route— including the car-slow- 
ing curve in the highway lying under 
the windows of the Texas School Book 
Depository. 

But the only special precautions 
were taken by Dallas Police Chief 
Jesse E. Curry, who has otherwise 
been vilified for his handling of both 
shootings. He put some 20 known 
Dallas extremists under surveillance 
of one kind or another and assigned 
most of his 48-man intelligence unit 
to guard the Trade Mart, where Ken- 
nedy was supposed to speak. In ad- 
dition, he sent 15 detectives down- 
town to keep an eye on the crowd, 
just in case rabid right-wingers like 
the ones who had nearly mobbed Ste- 
venson acted up. The President’s route 
was not released to the public until 72 
hours before his arrival—but Oswald 
worked in the warehouse which gave 
him solitary access to the windows 
commanding the route. 

The possibility that Oswald had 
decided to take a particular job in a 
particular building on the chance it 
might lead to a shot at the President 
stretches the credibility of any ration- 
al observer. But Oswald was not ra- 
tional, and the incredible may have 
seemed commonplace to his fixed- 
focus mind. Unfortunately, we will 
never know what went on in that 
mind. Ruby saw to that. 
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r, addressing Cham- 
ber of Commerce, suggested Dallas should 
begin to match its wealth with intellect. 


THOUGHTFUL. Stanley Marcus, head of 
great department store, keeps Kennedy por- 
trait in his office and is spokesman for sanity. 


Dallas will never be the same again, 
but it may be a long time before 
Dallas knows it. A glittering me- 
tropolis where skyscrapers shad- 
ow ramshackle Negro homes, and 
where wealth obscures the grim 
statistic of 111 murders thus far 
this year, Dallas has a simple phi- 
losophy: If it’s good for business 
in Dallas, it’s good for Dallas. And 
its conscience has been mostly the 
conscience of the city’s Chamber 
of Commerce. In that ambiance, 
right-wing extremism has basked 
and, because the assassin was a 
Marxist, most of Dallas felt no 
guilt. “‘Dallas must by means 
hang its head as a city, for this 
would be the sign to the world that 
we feel personally rest ible,” 
the Park Cities-North Dallas s 
counseled its wealthy suburbanite 
readers. “‘It just proves what we’ve 
been saying all along—that the real 
menace in our midst is the inter- 
nal Communist threat,’ a typical 
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O THINK 


citizen commented. “‘There’s Com- 
munists all over town. Those re- 
porters that came from France. I’ve 
heard ’em talk. They’re not talking 
French, they’re talking Russian. 
They’re Communists, that’s what,” 
said another. ‘‘Let’s sweep the thing 
under the rug and maybe people 
will forget it,” said still another, 
with hope in his voice. 

But Dallas has some thoughtful 
citizens as well, and two of them, 
at a Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet 12 days after President Kenne- 
dy’s death, subtly urged their fel- 
lows to take a good look at them- 
selves and their city. They were met 
with silence and total bewilder- 
ment, rather than the laughter that 
rewarded an earlier speaker. But 
now the mood of the city is chang- 
ing, partly because—as one cab 
driver put it—“‘I can’t see why 
anyone would come here now fora 
convention,” and partly because 
more people are truly concerned. 








ber of Commerce’s 
tribute to the fallen President Kennedy, members en- 


joy quips of slightly-less-buoyant-than-usual speaker. 





STRIKING SKYLINE. Dallas is proud of its size (1,247,- 
249 population of metropolitan area) and of its tow- 
ering buildings, is little concerned with its Negro slums. 
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A BEER CAN AND A BOUQUET: WHAT DALLAS 


by ROBERT WALLACE 


F. days the muffled drums 
kept beating, pounding without 
mercy a lesson into the nation’s 
heart. 

Before the assassination of the 
President there was an image of 
Dallas in the American mind: that 
of a proud city, perhaps over- 
weeningly so, that called itself 
““Big D” and was dominated by 
oilmen of enormous wealth; of 
the new rich, who regarded the 
arts as so many costume acces- 
sories, like diamond cuff links, and 
who bought themselves a hand- 
ful—an opera, a symphony or- 
chestra, a theater designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. In Dallas 
there were members of something 
called the Hysterical (sic) Society: 
to be eligible to join that social 
club one had to possess at least 
one million dollars before reach- 
ing the age of 21. There were the 
radical groups of the far right— 
“Get the U.S. out of the U.N., 
and the U.N. out of the U.S.’’; 
the wild-eyed ones who roughed 
up Lyndon Johnson when he was 
campaigning for the vice presiden- 
cy in 1960, the hate-filled ones 
who spat upon Adlai Stevenson a 
few months ago. 

And perched like a strawberry 
atop this mousse was Neiman- 
Marcus, the store where one could 
buy as Christmas gifts such items 
as airplanes marked ‘‘His” and 
“Hers,” or, this year, private sub- 
marines for the gentleman and 
his lady. 

But Dallas is not truly typical of 
the nation. Its excesses have been 
Texas-sized—and Dallas is well 
aware of it. The body of the Presi- 
dent had scarcely grown cold be- 
fore Mayor Earle Cabell, coming 
as close as a politician dares come 
to such words as ‘“‘shame”’ and 
“guilt,” spoke to the people. ‘This 


was the work of a deranged mind,” 
he said, ‘‘but each of us must 
search his heart, asking whether, 
by any intemperate word or deed, 
he helped push that mind across 
the brink of insanity.” 

Dallas is a sprawling city of 122 
square miles and 700,000 souls; 
it would require a thick volume 
properly to describe it. But often 
larger truths may be discerned in 
small things. Much in Dallas that 
is good and bad, noble and taw- 
dry, may be seen in the country 
as a whole. 

Stand now on the exact spot 
where the President was shot and, 
slowly turning, look at what may 
be found within the range of a 
rifle bullet. Five hundred yards 
away is the only antiquity of Dal- 
las, a repaired log cabin built as 
recently as 1841. The cabin was 
made by an obscure man named 
John Neely Bryan, who was ex- 
ploring westward out of Arkan- 
sas and came into the blackland 
prairie of Texas. White men had 
passed that way before but none 
had stayed. 


The land that Bryan saw was 
endless and empty, as though the 
Creator had been interrupted while 
sketching it out and had never re- 
turned to complete the task. He 
had given it but one stroke of 
character, a river called the Trin- 
ity. Bryan came to the Trinity, 
could not cross it, and made his 
way along its bank until at last he 
found a fording place. There he 
cut down a sapling, fashioned a 
crude stake of it and drove it into 
the ground to mark the spot where 
Dallas was to rise. The exact lo- 
cation of the stake is unknown to- 
day, but beyond doubt it was very 
close to the place where President 
Kennedy was shot. 

Hard by Bryan’s preserved cab- 
in rises the steel framework of a 





new skyscraper, and on all sides 
may be seen other tall buildings in 
various stages of completion. 

The city, as does the nation, 
puts its trust in God. Within rifle 
range are the largest (in terms of 
the size of their congregations) 
Baptist and Methodist churches in 
the world. But the city, as the na- 
tion, is also streaked with the cor- 
rupt. From the point where the 
President was shot a bullet could 
very easily reach the Carousel— 
the flashy, strip-joint nightclub 
operated by Jack Ruby, who mur- 
dered the President’s murderer. 
Ruby was well known to the Dal- 
las police, and plainly there were 
some who permitted him to oper- 
ate outside the law, accepting in 
return his hustler’s hospitality. 

The city, as the nation, is honor- 
ably proud also of the hard work 
that built it. The energy, the intel- 
ligence and the sweat of its citizens 
have made Dallas the great south- 
western center of distribution and 
insurance and banking. But both 
the U.S. and Dallas have a touch of 
something that transcends honest 
pride and becomes vanity. Most of 
our citizens have forgotten that we 
ourselves not long ago were bare- 
foot rebels. We have forgotten our 
homely roots—precisely as Dallas, 
reeking with money, seems to have 
forgotten that it rose penniless out 
of nothing. 

The focus narrows down upon 
the scene of the assassination. The 
President was shot on a typical- 


SIGNS OF DEFIANCE. Home of 
former General Walker flies U.S. flag 
at full staff, despite national mourn- 
ing, and gives place of honor in center 
to banner of the old Confederacy. 
Walker displays also the Texas flag. 





SIGN OF SHAME. Billboard urges 
‘Save Our Republic’ but the words 
“Impeach Earl Warren’’—an objec- 
tive of the John Birch Society—were 
painted out the day Mr. Kennedy was 
killed. They remain faintly legible. 


ly American concrete highway. 
Among the last things he saw were 
these signs: “‘Stemmons Freeway, 
keep right; U.S. 77 North; Fort 
Worth Turnpike, keep right.’’ The 
people of Dallas, as all Americans, 
are restless and mobile: going 
where? 

From this spot, a rifle bullet may 
reach a home for orphans, a clan- 
destinely operated gambling house, 
anunnery and a whorehouse. Presi- 
dent Kennedy rode in his open car, 
smiling and waving, giving no at- 
tention to the lifted placards of 
those who hated him. “‘Yankee go 
home!”’ said one. And if he saw it, 
he paid no attention either to a 
handbill, distributed by right-wing 
radicals, which showed pictures of 
his face above the words, ‘‘Wanted 
for Treason.”’ The President could 
not have been surprised by such 
juxtapositions and_ irresponsibili- 
ties. In New York the Chief Justice 
of the U.S. has been similarly treat- 
ed. And in recent years radicals of 
both the left and the right have 
attacked government officials in 
San Francisco, in Chicago, in 
Birmingham, in Tuscaloosa. 

Narrowing the focus still fur- 
ther, one arrives at the precise spot 
where the President was shot—the 
highway and, beside it, a colonnade 
commemorating nothing, built by 
the WPA during the Depression. 
It was make-work and, as such, 
anathema to those who believe the 
federal government has neither the 
duty nor the right to undertake 
such things. But there it stands, and 
doubtless there are workmen in 





IS LIKE AND HOW IT GOT TO BE THAT WAY 


Dallas who remember that the 
project enabled them to survive 
and to feed their families. Kennedy 
had nothing to do with the project: 
it was Franklin Roosevelt’s. But 
Kennedy upon seeing it must have 
approved: the tradition and the 
instinct were in him. 


a” on the morning after the 
President’s death Dallas was cold, 
the wind driving in from the north- 
west. There were few people at the 
scene of the shooting, all of the 
sightseers having had their fill on 
the day before. A writer and a 
photographer came to that place 
and, at the moment of their arrival, 
an enormous freight train was 
crossingarailroad overpassnearby. 

The train was moving very slow- 
ly, the bell of the engine tolling 
constantly in a funereal measure. 
The procession of cars was a roll 
call of the states: New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and 
Ohio, Missouri Pacific. 

As the sound of the tolling bell 
faded in the distance, the two men 
—now on the very ground of the 
murder—elaborately lied to each 
other, explaining that it was the 
cold wind that caused tears to 
come into their eyes. Then, turning 
away, they both noticed a small de- 
tail. Propped up against the WPA 
colonnade there was an inexpen- 
sive bouquet, perhaps 40 feet from 
the place where the President had 
been shot. But between the high- 
way and the colonnade there was a 
strip of lawn 30 feet wide, and in 
the middle of it lay an empty beer 
can. It seemed to the writer, whose 
mind was overwhelmed with sym- 
bols, that the photographer should 
take a picture with the beer can in 
the foreground and the bouquet 
far off. Was this not America in 
miniature? Waste and warmth? 

The photographer made his pic- 
tures. But then a stranger ap- 
proached him, and in the gentlest 
manner said, ‘Sir, | do wish you 
wouldn’t photograph the beer 
can.” 

“‘T understand,” the photogra- 
pher said. He had already made 
five pictures. 

““T hope you do. It makes us look 
bad—and wearen’t,”’ said the man. 
Then he picked up the beer can 
and hid it behind a curbstone. 

The writer then did the obvious 
thing: went to the bouquet and 


’ 





SIGN OF GRIEF. At the site of the 
assassination, floral tributes adorn a 
fence. The old book depository from 
which the fatal bullets were fired— 
presumably by Lee Harvey Oswald 
—is visible in the right background. 


read the card attached to it. “With 
deepest sympathy,” it said. “‘We 
are allso sorry. Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
ry Stanton, Steve and Stace.” 
Returning to the stranger, the 
writer said, “‘Whoever put those 
flowers there was a decent man.” 
At the time there were no other 
flowers—nothing to mark the spot. 
““No, not necessarily decent,” 
the man said. He was wearing dark 
glasses, but even through these one 
could see that his eyes were wet. 
“Did you put the flowers there?”’ 





““Yes,”’ the man said. “‘I expect- 
ed I would put my flowers off in 
a corner somewhere, among the 
hundreds I thought would be here. 

“You might as well know it,” 
the man said. “‘?’m not a Texan. 
I’m a refugee from Austria. I got 
out of there in 1938. This is a great 
country—a really great country. 
My name isn’t Stanton, it’s Scho- 
enwaelder. But I’m a salesman, so 
I changed my name to something 
people could easily remember.”’ 

Mr. Schoenwaelder-Stanton 


then disappeared. All day his small 
bouquet remained alone but, after 
the sightseers had taken note of it, 
other and larger floral displays 
were placed nearby. 

If one thinks back upon the 
nightclub and the skyscraper, the 
superhighway and the overween- 
ing pride, upon the beer can and. 
the bouquet, one sees not merely 
Dallas but the nation itself. Is it 
a pleasant view? President Johnson 
has called for a ‘‘rededication.”’ 
What did he mean by that? 





By Theodore H. White 





FOR PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


S HYANNIS PORT 
he remembers how hot the sun was in 


Dallas, and the crowds—greater and wilder than the 
crowds in Mexico or in Vienna. The sun was blinding, 
streaming down; yet she could not put on sunglasses 
for she had to wave to the crowd. 

And up ahead she remembers seeing a tunnel around 
a turn and thinking that there would be a moment 
of coolness under the tunnel. There was the sound of 
the motorcycles, as always in a parade, and the oc- 
casional backfire of a motorcycle. The sound of the 
shot came, at that moment, like the sound of a back- 
fire and she remembers Connally saying, ‘‘No, no, no, 
NO; NOss6x” 

She remembers the roses. Three times that day in 
Texas they had been greeted with the bouquets of yel- 
low roses of Texas. Only, in Dallas they had given her 
red roses. She remembers thinking, how funny—red 
roses for me; and then the car was full of blood and 
red roses. 

Much later, accompanying the body from the Dal- 
las hospital to the airport, she was alone with Clint 
Hill—the first Secret Service man to come to their res- 
cue—and with Dr. Burkley, the White House physi- 
cian. Burkley gave her two roses that had slipped un- 
der the President’s shirt when he fell, his head in her 
lap. 

All through the night they tried to separate him 
from her, to sedate her, and take care of her—and she 
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would not let them. She wanted to be with him. She 
remembered that Jack had said of his father, when 
his father suffered the stroke, that he could not live 
like that. Don’t let that happen to me, he had said, 
when I have to go. 


Now, in her hand she was holding a gold St. Chris- 
topher’s medal. 

She had given him a St. Christopher’s medal when 
they were married; but when Patrick died this sum- 
mer, they had wanted to put something in the coffin 
with Patrick that was from them both; and so he had 
put in the St. Christopher’s medal. 

Then he had asked her to give him a new one to 
mark their 10th wedding anniversary, a month after 
Patrick’s death. 

He was carrying it when he died and she had found 
it. But it belonged to him—so she could not put that 
in the coffin with him. She wanted to give him some- 
thing that was hers, something that she loved. So she 
had slipped off her wedding ring and put it on his 
finger. When she came out of the room in the hospital 
in Dallas, she asked: ‘‘Do you think it was right? Now 
I have nothing left.” And Kenny O’Donnell said, 
‘*You leave it where it is.” 

That was at 1:30 p.m. in Texas. 

But then, at Bethesda Hospital in Maryland, at 
3 a.m. the next morning, Kenny slipped into the cham- 
ber where the body lay and brought her back the ring, 
which, as she talked now, she twisted. 

On her little finger was the other ring: a slim, gold 
circlet with green emerald chips—the one he had given 
her in memory of Patrick. 








THERE was a thought, too, that was always with her. 
‘‘When Jack quoted something, it was usually classi- 
cal,”’ she said, ‘‘but I’m so ashamed of myself—all I 
keep thinking of is this line from a musical comedy. 

‘At night, before we’d go to sleep, Jack liked to 
play some records; and the song he loved most came 
at the very end of this record. The lines he loved to 
hear were: Don’t let it be forgot, that once there was a 
spot, for one brief shining moment that was known 
as Camelot.” 

She wanted to make sure that the point came clear 
and went on: “‘There’ll be great Presidents again—and 
the Johnsons are wonderful, they’ve been wonderful 
to me—but there’ll never be another Camelot again. 

‘*Once, the more I read of history the more bitter I 
got. For a while I thought history was something that 
bitter old men wrote. But then I realized history made 
Jack what he was. You must think of him as this little 
boy, sick so much of the time, reading in bed, reading 
history, reading the Knights of the Round Table, read- 
ing Marlborough. For Jack, history was full of heroes. 
And if it made him this way—if it made him see the 
heroes—maybe other little boys will see. Men are such 
a combination of good and bad. Jack had this hero 
idea of history, the idealistic view.” 

But she came back to the idea that transfixed her: 
‘Don’t let it be forgot, that once there was a spot, for 
one brief shining moment that was known as Camelot 
—and it will never be that way again.” 


As for herself? She was horrified by the stories that 
she might live abroad. ‘‘l’m never going to live in 
Europe. I’m not going to ‘travel extensively abroad.’ 


Epilogue 




























That’s a desecration. I’m going to live in the places 
I lived with Jack. In Georgetown, and with the Ken- 
nedys at the Cape. They’re my family. I’m going to 
bring up my children. I want John to grow up to 
be a good boy.” 

As for the President’s memorial, at first she remem- 
bered that, in every speech in their last days in Texas, 
he had spoken of how in December this nation would 
loft the largest rocket booster yet into the sky, making 
us first in space. So she had wanted something of his 
there when it went up—perhaps only his initials paint- 
ed on a tiny corner of the great Saturn, where no one 
need even notice it. But now Americans will seek the 
moon from Cape Kennedy. The new name, born of 
her frail hope, came as a surprise. 

The only thing she knew she must have for him 
was the eternal flame over his grave at Arlington. 

‘*Whenever you drive across the bridge from Wash- 
ington into Virginia,” she said, “‘you see the Lee Man- 
sion on the side of the hill in the distance. When 
Caroline was very little, the mansion was one of the 
first things she learned to recognize. Now, at night 
you can see his flame beneath.the mansion for miles 
away.” 

She said it is time people paid attention to the new 
President and the new First Lady. But she does not 
want them to forget John F. Kennedy or read of him 
only in dusty or bitter histories: 

For one brief shining moment there was Camelot. 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON AT WORK: 
A VIRTUOSO OF POLITICS 


by JOHN L. STEELE 


Pa Lyndon Baines Johnson 
sat at his old Senate desk now placed 
in the chalk-white, oval White House 
office. The fitful sun of a cold De- 
cember afternoon filtered through 
the gauzy curtains and fell on its 
leather-inlaid top. Almost loving- 
ly, he thumbed slowly through the 
jammed contents of his ‘‘in’’ box, as 
though measuring the scope of the 
presidency he had just assumed. In 
a half whisper he mused over the 
contents of his papers: 

The draft of a statement to be is- 
sued on the inauguration of South 
Korea’s president, General Chung 
Hee Park; a report on staff respon- 
sibilities at the White House; a mem- 
orandum from Walter Heller on the 
balance-of-payments problem; data 
from Adlai Stevenson on matters 
pending before the General Assem- 
bly of the U.N.; a report on the sta- 
tus of legislation before the Congress; 
one from Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz on the railroad labor dispute; 
a memorandum on the Tennessee 
Waterway project and another on the 
relationship of government expendi- 
tures to the Gross National Product; 
a compendium of weekly reports 
from all government departments 
and agencies; a memo from Robert 
Kennedy on civil rights; items re- 
quiring presidential authority from 
the Commission on Civil Rights; and 
a paper suggesting a balanced view 
on industrial automation. 

“No, Pll not do much traveling 
for a while,” he told me. ‘‘I’m going 
to be here doing my job. It will take 
all the time at my disposal if I do it 
like I want. I’m always an hour late, 
a dollar short, and behind schedule.” 

The White House, it is said, has a 


stretching, a strengthening effect on 
its occupant and already its mark is 
upon the new President. There is in 
Lyndon Johnson an inner calm, a 
certainty of purpose which only great 
power bestows on those capable of 
receiving it. The small vanities, the 
occasional petulance, the inordinate 
preoccupation with what men say or 
write about him are gone, at least for 
the present. There is about him now 
an aura of fulfillment which in all 
his prior years of public office never 
marked the man. 

‘“*Under our system of govern- 
ment,’’ Johnson reflected, ‘‘the really 
important things must be resolved by 
the President, but he must remember 
that his judgment is no better than 
his information. I’m going to give 
this job all I have.” 

Already some bench marks for 
measuring Lyndon Johnson’s ap- 
proach to the presidency have be- 
come apparent. At least in this initial 
phase of his presidency, Johnson is 
seeking to avoid abrupt, disquieting 
change. 

‘*President Kennedy left a program 
well outlined in its content; I will 
carry out all of the late President’s 
commitments,” he said. To this end 
his first thought was to retain—en 
bloc, if possible—the Kennedy staff. 
Johnson realized that changes would 
certainly come with time. But he re- 
alized also that initial continuity of 
personnel would reinforce continuity 
of policy and program. 

The first shock reaction of the 
White House staff was, in effect: 
“*‘We came in with Kennedy; we'll go 
out with him.’ By personal appeal 
—an appeal made in terms both of 
his own needs and, beyond that, 
of the nation’s needs—Johnson has 
achieved his early goal. Within 24 
hours, Ted Sorensen, the late Presi- 


dent’s private counsel and closest 
associate, placed on Johnson’s desk 
a list of decisions that would have to 
be made within a few days. One by 
one, the members of the Kennedy 
staff returned to their desks even as 
they mourned. 

Long range, Johnson’s intention is 
“‘to get my advice from the old men, 
my action from the young.” Into the 
orbit of Kennedy’s youthful ‘‘Irish 
Mafia’ and the intellectuals whom 
the late President brought to Wash- 
ington, Johnson has introduced his 
own group of consultants, some of 
whom are shown in photographs on 
page 23. A fewof these mencame first 
to public service with Johnson in the 
New Deal days of Franklin Roose- 
velt. Among the younger group of 
“action”? men are several former 
members of Johnson’s staffs from 
his years in office as senator and as 
Vice President. 


P isco Johnson is relying on his 
Cabinet as an institution to a far 
greater degree than John Kennedy, 
who preferred dealing with Cabinet 
members individually. Johnson has 
drawn particularly close to two sen- 
ior Cabinet officers: Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara. Their new 
relationship began during his first 
hours in office. One of the first prob- 
lems the new President faced was a 
possibility that the governmental 
turnover might be quickly exploited 
by an enemy. He called upon Rusk 
and McNamara almost immediate- 
ly for a briefing on possible actions 
to meet any such contingency and 
once again was impressed by their 
performance. 

Johnson moved promptly, too, to 
re-establish a strong role for himself 
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THE MAN’S MANNER. 
In his own rocking chair, 
with a dietetic orange 
drink before him, the 
President engages in an 
easygoing talk with De- 
fense Secretary Robert 
McNamara on defense 
budget for coming year. 


EARLY TO WORK. In the 
White House’s Cabinet 
room, Johnsonassembles 
his staff and House and 
Senate leaders for break- 
fast of scrambled eggs 
and bacon and a discus- 
sion of civil rights bill, 
which Johnson sponsors. 
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THE PURSUIT OF EXGELLENGE IN OFFICE, 


JOHNSON AT WORK continven 


in his relations with the Congress 
from whence he came. In his message 
to both houses, while pledging him- 
self to translate Kennedy’s ideals and 
ideas into accomplishment, the new 
President took pains to spell out in 
emphatic language his hope for an 
effective working partnership. Short- 
ly thereafter, he not only met at the 
White House with the key men of the 


Congress but instituted a system of 
daily telephone conferences with the 
leadership. 

Most significantly, Johnson em- 
barked on a determined effort to 
cut government spending, an ab- 
solute prerequisite in the minds of 
many leaders on Capitol Hill of 
the passage of the Kennedy tax- 
cutting bill. He ordered his Cabi- 
net officers to review their opera- 
tions and next year’s budget re- 
quests: he is trying to hold the total 





money demands below the $100 
billion mark. 

““‘T want to see us conserve on all 
unnecessary expenditures so that we 
can undertake properly the really nec- 
essary ones,” the President explained. 
“Our population is growing, our 
needs are expanding with the de- 
mands of the 20th Century. We have 
to be frugal—frugal as possible—in 
order to meet our real needs.” 

After calling upon Congress for 
passage of a broad civil rights bill, as 
he had while he was Senate majority 
leader, first in 1957 and again in 1960, 
the President backed up his demand 
by private strategy conferences with 
such Negro leaders as the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Roy Wilkins and 
Whitney Young. He intends that there 
will be no room for doubt in the 
minds of either the Congress or the 
public about just where he stands in 
this explosive field. 


i President Lyndon 
Johnson has made a strong and wide- 
ly admired beginning to his Adminis- 
tration. The fact has not surprised 
those who have known him as a pow- 
erful and exceptionally skilled legis- 
lative leader. It would not have sur- 
prised his predecessor. 

At the 1960 convention in Los An- 
geles, nominee John F. Kennedy per- 
suaded Lyndon Johnson to be his 
running mate with a single argument: 
‘‘What if something happens to me? 
I’d want you to be President.” 

In the years the two men served 
together on the New Frontier, there 
grew mutual respect, rapport and loy- 
alty. Johnson often brooded over the 
harsh criticism which fell upon the 
younger man’s shoulders. “‘I don’t 
know why people do that to him, why 
they treat that fine boy that way,” he 
would fret. Kennedy, for his part, 
more than once remarked: “‘I don’t 
see how Lyndon stands the vice presi- 
dency. There’s so little for him to do.” 

Johnson once gave a verbal whip- 
lashing to a Greek premier who in- 
discreetly said: “‘I like the Johnson 
foreign policy better than I do the 
Kennedy foreign policy.’’ There was, 
said Johnson, only one foreign policy 
and that was the President’s. 

Kennedy, in turn, sought vigor- 
ously to employ Johnson’s talents 
through work commissions at home 
and missions abroad. And always he 
took pains to draw his Vice President 
within his highest councils. 

It is true beyond any questioning 
that a Vice President never has acced- 
ed to the U.S. presidency with more 
background for vital national poli- 
cies than did Lyndon Johnson. Yet, 


PRECAUTION. Determined to pre- 
vent a repetition of the Dallas trag- 
edy, New York police close off streets 
during President Johnson’s visit to 
attend funeral of former Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. Police to whom 
the motorcycles belong are on roofs. 


precisely two weeks before he took 
the oath of office as President, Lyn- 
don Johnson stretched himself out 
ona bed in Brussels’ Westbury Hotel, 
wearied by his travels abroad and 
disenchanted by his loss of prestige 
with and control over the Congress— 
particularly the Senate. In the mood 
of that hour he talked of a day on 
which he could return to his beloved 
ranch on the winding Pedernales Riv- 
er in the hill country of central Texas. 

In his own right, Johnson brings 
to the presidency an unusual heritage. 
He is a strangely unpartisan partisan. 
Once belabored by some members 
of his party for failing to oppose 
more stridently the policies of Repub- 
lican President Dwight Eisenhower, 
he said: ‘‘It’s too late to fight the last 
election, too early to fight the next 
one. Besides, until the next election, 
he is the President of all the people.” 

Asa legislative leader, Johnson was 
an adroit compromiser in the interest 
of achieving his basic goals, winnow- 
ing down the opposition by giving in 
on what he regarded as nonessentials 
in order to save a major enterprise. 
And he was scrupulous in protecting 
the interests of his fellow senators. 
On one occasion he delayed an im- 
portant vote until Senator Hubert 
Humphrey could be landed from a 
fog-bound plane and rushed by police 
squad car to the Senate door. Hum- 
phrey was an ardent supporter of the 
bill and his absence at roll call would 
have been politically embarrassing. 

At another time he literally hauled 
a Republican senator, William Jen- 
ner, to the floor to cast a vote on the 
latter’s own amendment, which John- 
son himself incidentally opposed. 

“‘T try to treat others the way I’d 
like to be treated myself,’’ was his ex- 
planation for these and similar con- 
gressional favors. 


Thos he ran the Senate for years, 
applying himself as few others have. 
He could say, and did, with no taint 
of boasting and no pretense at mod- 
esty: “‘A good leader can walk on the 
floor, sniff the air, and know what’s 
up.”’ No roll call ever took Johnson 
by surprise. Occasionally, with the 
élan of a matador turning his back 
on a bull, he’d display his tally sheets 
before an important vote, then settle 
back in his front-row chair to await 
the precise results he had forecast. 

No detail was too small for his 
attention—senatorial birthdays, the 
whereabouts of each member, the id- 
iosyncrasies he could play upon to 
gain support. He genuinely relished 
the power his skills brought him, but 
he rarely abused that power. 

Never a bookish man, Johnson 
could nonetheless scan a report and 
thereafter paraphrase it precisely for 
as long as the legislation to which it 
pertained was under consideration. 

Even in his hobbies, his emphasis 
on excellence shows up—though with 
accents that stem from his Texas hill- 
country background. He is one of the 
best domino players in central Texas; 
learned canasta but gave it up when 


ON THE RANGE AND AT DOMINOES 


he mastered the game. He can ride a 
skittish horse, rope and brand a calf; 
and at sundown, even in the rain, he’s 
an expert with a deer rifle. 

For all his hard efficiency, Lyndon 
Johnson is a sentimental man. He 
comes from a hard-scrabble back- 
ground. He worked his way through a 
little teachers college by picking rocks 
off the campus lawns. His mother, an 
erudite and beautiful woman who died 
before her son achieved national of- 
fice, was profoundly important in his 
life, taught him herself and finally per- 
suaded him to go on to takea degree. 

From his father, who was a frontier 
Texas legislator, Johnson learned tol- 
erance. He still vividly recalls the day 
during World War I when his father 
faced down hostile state colleagues in 
defense of constituents who were of 
German extraction and who were sub- 
jected to the hatreds engendered by 
the war. 

Lyndon Johnson himself grew up 
with Mexican boys as his playmates, 
sometimes brought them home for tu- 
toring sessions with his mother—of- 
ten dispensed in equal doses with food 
and a gift of Lyndon’s clothing. 

His humor is wry. Shortly after his 
heart attack—a serious one—in 1955 
he lost a great deal of weight. He 
heard his gracious and talented wife, 
Lady Bird, wonder aloud what to do 
about two new suits—one brown, the 
other blue—he had recently ordered 
from his tailor. ‘‘Tell the tailor to for- 
get about the brown suit,’ Lyndon 
muttered. ‘‘But tell him to go ahead 
with the blue one. We can use that 
no matter what happens.” 

And he is not ashamed to weep, 
as he did when President Eisenhower 
stopped by personally at the hospital 
just before leaving for a conference 
abroad, to say, ‘“‘My heart will be 
here with you.” 

On the night Johnson first returned 
to his home as President, he stepped 
into his den at the rear of the house 
and stared for a moment at a photo- 


THOMAS CORCORAN 


Famed F.D.R. brain truster, ‘‘Tom- 
my the Cork” has remained an influen- 
tial figure in Washington for 30 years. 





graph of his beloved mentor, Sam 
Rayburn, late Speaker of the House. 
Johnson gravely saluted the picture 
and murmured: ‘‘Well, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish you were here tonight.” 
Once asked to define his political 
orientation, Lyndon Johnson told a 
visitor: “‘I’m a Democrat. I want to 
march forward constantly, but I don’t 
want to get both feet off the ground 
at the same time. ...I guess you 
could call me a ‘progressive conserva- 
tive’ or a ‘conservative progressive.’ 
““Most of the folks don’t put me 
with either extreme. I supported a 
great many of the measures enacted 
during President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration. I believe in public housing, in 
public power, in the conservation of 
our natural resources, and in the great 
advances we have made in the field 
of social security. I’m very concerned 
about a fellow who has no social 
consciousness. At the same time, I 


WALTER JENKINS 


This key aide was administrative assist- 
ant to Johnson during his years as con- 
gressman, senator and Vice President. 


BILL MOYERS 


At 29 he is youngest of the men around 


Johnson. He is deputy director of the 
Peace Corps and a Baptist minister. 


realize that the government can do 
only so much and we must not be 
paternalistic to the extent that we 
try to do everything. Usually I think 
that I’m on the side of the greatest 
good for the greatest number.” 

And finally, the new President, in 
reply to a question put to him in 
1960 during his losing race against 
John F. Kennedy for the nomina- 
tion, offered this assessment of the 
qualifications required in the nation’s 
chief executive: 

“‘T think that the President must be 
a man who understands men and who 
represents all the country—a man who 
can bring the people of the North and 
the South, the people of the East and 
the West together, consider all of the 
problems of this great nation and the 
world, and deal with them without 
prejudice to any group or any sec- 
tion.’ The President has the oppor- 
tunity to put himself to his own test. 





CLARK CLIFFORD 


Prominent Washington attorney and 
former special adviser to Truman and 
Kennedy, he is an old friend of L.B.J. 





ABE FORTAS 


Brilliant Washington lawyer and for- 
mer Under Secretary of Interior, he has 
been L.B.J.s top civil rights adviser. 





JAMES ROWE 


A Harvard man, law clerk to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, he is an adviser and 
close personal friend of the President. 





DEAN ACHESON 
Truman’s Secretary of State, now 70 
and retired from law practice, is re- 
garded as top expert on NATO affairs. 





CYRUS VANCE 


Now the Secretary of Army, he served 
under Johnson as special counsel to the 
Senate preparedness subcommittee. 
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REPUBLICANS: ‘MAJOR REASSESSMENT’ 


The bullets that whistled in Dallas 
plunged the Republican party into 
a condition of political shock. The 
transition from Kennedy to John- 
son necessitated a transition in the 
opposition party which the con- 
fused G.O.P. was unprepared to 
make, even at the end of the 30 
days of mourning. Senator Barry 
Goldwater (/eft), suddenly facing 
in Johnson an adversary likely to 
win from him the South which was 
the base of his power, undertook, 
like his party, what he called a 
“major reassessment” of his posi- 
tion. Up to November 22 the Ari- 
zonan had clearly been the front 
runner, actively opposed only by 
New York’s Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, who had announced 
his candidacy chiefly to counter 
Goldwater conservatism. Richard 
M. Nixon had been emerging as a 
possible compromise candidate in 
the event of a stalemate between 
Rockefeller and Goldwater. Some 
dark horses had been mentioned, 
notably Governor George Rom- 
ney of Michigan and Pennsylvania 
Governor William W. Scranton, 
but none had seemed eager. The 
substitution of Johnson for Ken- 
nedy dramatically altered the Re- 
publican picture. Suddenly the Re- 
publican nomination had become 
valuable and the G.O.P. race be- 
came wide open. The name of Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge (right) was intro- 
duced in a squall of controversy. 
The New York Times said Dwight 
D. Eisenhower had urged him to 
leave his ambassadorial post in 
Vietnam to run. But when some 
pained Republicans interpreted 
this as endorsement the former 
President said he had merely told 
Lodge, when the ambassador was 
in the U.S. for President Kenne- 
dy’s funeral, that he ought to hold 
himself available because the Re- 
publicans needed a wide choice 
of candidates. He did not publicly 
clarify the story, however, lest 
that be considered a repudiation of 
Lodge. For his part, Lodge first 
said he was too immersed in his 
Saigon mission, later said he would 
think it over. Whatever he de- 
cides, G.O.P. professionals outside 
Lodge’s home state of Massachu- 
setts are not enthusiastic because 
he was considered a listless cam- 
paigner for Vice President in 1960. 


NONPLUSED. Some supporters felt 
Goldwater had qualms about run- 
ning even before the shooting, feared 
after it he might seize excuse not to. 


NON-DECIDED. Lodge may be ready 
to consider packing up and leaving 
Vietnam to run, but many in G.O.P. 
resent his serving with the Democrats. 
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A CANDIDATE AND SOME MAYBES 





If most followers of politics agree 
that Goldwater has suffered worst 
among Republican aspirants from 
the tragic change of Presidents, 
there is less of a consensus about 
which candidate now has the best 
chance. Some diehard Goldwater 
supporters insist nothing has really 
changed. Drake Edens, South Car- 
olina state Republican chairman, 
said ‘‘a dedicated New England 
liberal has simply been replaced by 
a dedicated Southwestern liberal,” 
but he was unlikely to convince 
other Republicans that his man 
might beat Johnson in the South. 
In that stronghold of Protestant 
fundamentalism, where Rockefel- 
ler’s marital status damns him for- 
ever, no matter how fine an impres- 
sion his new wife Happy makes 
elsewhere, Republican drums are 
beating for Nixon, who is follow- 


ing the same strategy he had out- 
lined when it looked as though 
Rockefeller and Goldwater would 
be slugging it out alone: remain 
visible, at football games and the 
like, and speak just often enough 
to keep in the headlines. But many 
Republican professionals dislike 
working for Nixon and others feel 
he is branded as a loser. Of the 
newer faces, George Romney’s is a 
far from smiling one these days, 
because troubles with his own 
Michigan legislature have lessened 
his stature. But William Scranton’s 
expression, which had been moody 
and perplexed for several months 
while an ever-increasing num- 
ber of liberal-minded Republicans 
pressed him to become a candidate, 
has relaxed lately; few would be 
really surprised if he emerged as the 
Republican convention’s choice. 





SET BACK. Hopes for 1964 voiced when George 
Romney was elected Michigan Governor in 1962 
were dimmed during the past year when he failed 
to put his program through the state legislature. 


STILL WAITING. Richard Nixon, just 
a plain citizen enjoying his weekend 
holiday, acknowledges greeting of a 
well-wisher at a New York Giants 
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football game in Yankee Stadium. His 
law practice may take him on trips 
to Europe and to Asia this spring, 
gaining him not unwelcome publicity. 


YIELDING TO PRESSURE. William 
Scranton has twice accomplished the 
rare feat of holding aloof from bitter 
brawling for nomination, only to be 


nominated in the end by acclamation. 
He won a House seat and the Penn- 
sylvania governorship that way. Sup- 
porters say he could do that again. 





RUNNING AS US . Nelson Rock- 
efeller was already campaigning with 
char: ic ebullience in October 
shortly before he announced his can- 


didacy. With his wife Happy (/eff), 
who proved to be a campaign asset, 
he visited the campus of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire on his way to 


a football game at his own college, 
Dartmouth, which is also in New 
Hampshire. He isentered in that state’s 
March primary election, a key test be- 


cause it is the first. The Dallas trag- 
edy, by dampening the ardor of New 
Hampshire Goldwatersupporters, left 
Rockefeller relatively stronger there. 





RELUCTANT 
MAN NEXT 


No one in the world is more con- 
cerned about the continuing health 
of President Lyndon Johnson, no 
one is more worried that Johnson’s 
heart ailment of several years ago 
may recur, than the gray, bespec- 
tacled 72-year-old at the right, 
John McCormack of Massachu- 
setts. When the vice-presidency is 
vacant, as it now is because of 
Johnson’s elevation to the presi- 
dency, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is next in line of 
succession to the presidency. John 
McCormack, present Speaker of 
the House, is appalled at the idea, 
partly because Lyndon Johnson is 
his friend, partly because he so re- 
veres the presidency that he tries to 
exclude from his mind the possi- 
bility that a President may die, 
partly because he doubts his own 
qualifications. 

Still a man of energy and drive 
who boasts that ‘‘I have never been 
sick a day in my life,””> McCormack 
has been a member of the House 
since 1928; he was a friend of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, he remains 
a friend of Harry Truman, and he 
served often as an adviser to the 
Republican President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. He knows more about 
the problems that confront a Pres- 
ident, at home and abroad, than 
do most officials in Washington. 
He has wit and intelligence. But he 
never has been considered by his 
fellow Democrats to have the ca- 
pacity for the presidency, and, as 
James Reston has written, ‘“‘he 
would be the first to concede that 
it was not the judgment or intent 
of the Congress that he should ever 
be first in line for the presidency.” 

But unless he resigns from the 
speakership—an unlikely move— 
or unless the Congress changes the 
law governing succession, John 
McCormack remains only a heart- 
beat removed from the awesome re- 
sponsibility that he does not want. 
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ortresses, palaces, towers and domes vie 
for the sky above Toledo. But at the heart 
of the Spanish city the 750-year-old ca- 
thedral rules. Stern and massive, it sym- 
bolizes the triumph of Christianity in 
Spain. In the centuries before the cathe- 


dral was built, battles between the Span- 


ish Christians and invading Moors raged 
about its site. When the Moors conquered 
Toledo in 712, they seized churches and 
converted them into mosques. In 1085, 
Christian armies drove out the Moors and 
reclaimed the churches. Finally, in 1227, 


heralding the ultimate defeat of the infi- 








dels, Toledo laid the foundations for its 
cathedral and dedicated it to two local 
saints, Eugenio and Ildefonso. Architects 
and artists were called in from all over 
Europe to work on the building. By the 
16th Century foreign visitors hailed it 


as “‘the richest church in Christendom.” 


Today the cathedral still awes visitors 
with its riches. In it, throughout five cen- 
turies, artists interpreted and reinter- 
preted the Christian themes. From the 
naive fervor of a Gothic altarpiece to the 
bravura of a rococo shrine, every age left 


upon the cathedral the imprint of its faith. 


Photographed for LIFE by DMITRI KESSEL 
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Toledo ts girdled by remnants 

of medieval walls and the Tagus 
River. The cathedral stands in 

the center. To the left are 
churches, to the right ts the 
Alcazar, a quadrangular fortress 
dating from 1100. In 1956, during 
the civil war, Franco's troops 
were besteged there for 70 days. 
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s the cathedral grew, its sculp- 
ture proliferated on portals, col- 
umns, walls, choir stalls, tombs 
and grilles. In the 16th Century 
the bronze doors of the Portal of 
the Lions (right) were elaborate- 
ly chased with classical figures 
and foliage. For door knockers, 
the sculptor, Francisco de Villal- 
pando, fashioned scowling heads 
from whose mouths swing curva- 
ceous mermaids. 

The most famous sculpture in 
Toledo adorns the Zransparente 
(far right), a rococo extravagan- 
za created by Narciso Tomé be- 
tween 1720 and 1732. Directly 
behind the chapel of the high al- 
tar, it was intended to serve as a 
kind of showcase for the sacra- 
mental bread and wine. Tomé 
turned it into a dazzling drama. 
Setting the stage between gold 
columns, he created a niche for 


the Eucharist in the center of the 
85-foot-high monument, behind 
a golden sunburst aswirl with 
angels (detail, above). Below the 
niche sits the Virgin holding the 
Infant Christ. Above it marble 
figures re-enact the Last Supper. 
Still higher, another image of the 
Virgin is poised midway to heav- 
en which, in a painting on the 
vault, seems to unfold above the 
Transparente. The entire work is 
bathed in light from a concealed 
opening in the vault, producing 
an effect of transparency from 
which the shrine gets its name. 
Tomé’s contemporaries were so 
captivated by the Zransparente 
they held bullfights and firework 
displays in its honor. Later gen- 
erations labeled it barbaric. But 
even its critics marveled—as its 
admirers do now—at its inven- 
tiveness and masterful carving. 
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aints and prophets animate the 
walnut stalls of the choir. Alonso 
Berruguete’s figures, like John 
the Baptist (above) and Moses 
(far right), seem to pulse and 


writhe in ecstasy. Felipe Bigarny, 


a Burgundian, carved figures of 
more restrained rapture like St. 
Simon, who holds a saw as a sym- 
bol. of his martyrdom (righl). 
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he choir, which in the Spanish 
tradition occupies the middle of 
the cathedral, is an elegant en- 
closure of sculptured arcades and 
stalls. The lower tier of choir 
stalls was ornamented late in the 
15th Century by a German sculp- 
tor called Rodrigo Aleman, who 
devised a comedy of animals and 
grotesques for the seats and arm- 
rests. In 1539 Bigarny and Ber- 
ruguete were co ssioned to 
decorate the second tier of stalls 
and the stone colonnade. 

With the aid of assistants they 
completed the task in four years. 
In addition, Berruguete, who was 
the finest Spanish sculptor of the 
16th Century, carved the alabas- 
ter scene of Christ’s Transfigu- 
ration in the central section of 


the stalls. Its columns agleam, it 


rises like a vision above the choir. 





timeless image scarred by time, 


this sculptured Christ hangs 
above the main altar. When it 
was lifted into the star-strewn 
heights 460 years ago, the vast 
structure of the cathedral was 


largely complete. But new gen- 
erations continued to enhance it. 
The tower (opposite), which 15th 
Century builders ornamented 
with Gothic pinnacles and Va- 
lencian tiles, was later topped off 


with a spiky spire resembling a 
minaret. The graceful dome on 
the right was erected in 1631 by 
the son of El Greco who, in his 
View of Toledo, immortalized the 
city and its majestic cathedral. 
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is greatest in the North 
where the Negro is taking over the cities — 
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. L cky children from Detroit’s 
all-Negro Conant Gardens 
district (left) walk home 
from school down tree- 
lined street, far removed 

_from Chicago’s grimy 
South Side alleys— 
the kind of world 
most big-city 
praroes know. 
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Reaciat outlook for six major U.S. cities is pro- 
jected against their skylines, here and on page 47. 
Solid line at top of each graph shows percentage 
of Negroes in each city by 1980 if they continue to 
increase at the 1940-1960 rate. Broken lines rep- 
resent more conservative estimates of city planners. 
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Richara Daley, three times may- 
or of Chicago, is aging now. Un- 
der the shiny black vest, his girth 
has thickened; but the China-blue 
eyes in the wide, pale face still stab 
as he leans forward to talk to a vis- 
itor about the Negroes of Chicago. 

Civil rights? Daley rumbles. Civ- 
il rights in Chicago? Negroes can 
vote, can’t they? They can register, 
can’t they? They can go anywhere 
they want, can’t they? He talks of 
the jobs they hold, their numbers 
among his cops (14%), the phe- 
nomenal improvement in_ their 
education. This is Chicago, he says 
proudly—not Birmingham. 

All that Mayor Daley says is 
true. Everything promised by the 
civil rights bill now before the 
Congress has long been granted 
to Negroes in his city. Negroes 
can, indeed, freely enter any hotel 
or restaurant in Chicago (down- 
town, that is, not in the suburbs). 
Negroes can indeed vote (seven 
South Side Negro wards alone pro- 
vided 118,000 of the 139,000- 
vote margin by which Daley won 
re-election). 

No distant federal government 
need intervene, as suggested by 
the civil rights bill, to protect Chi- 
cago’s Negroes. They have their 
own aldermen in the city council, 
and it stands clearly on the record 
of history that Daley was the first 
big-city political boss to grant full 
equality and loyalty to the Negro 
captains of his Cook County ma- 
chine. Out of loyalty to them—as 
well as to President Kennedy, 
whom Daley revered—the mayor 
has just compelled a bitterly re- 
sentful city council to pass a bill 
which, if enforced, opens housing 
to Negroes anywhere in Chicago. 

Yet, in the South Side Negro 
wards of Chicago, Richard Daley’s 
name is today hissed and booed; 
his Negro aldermen are nicknamed 
“the Silent Six’? by other Negroes, 
and scorned as part of the white 
man’s machine. No Negro leader 
in Chicago can define what it is 
they want—except that they want 
action. “‘Dick Daley,’ says one 
leader, ‘‘is a man surrounded by 
tame Negroes. The mayor of this 
city doesn’t need’silent Negroes— 
he needs an action committee.” 

Daley is not the man to unbur- 
den himself to a stranger. But the 
fact is that he has cashed every 
claim he held on the loyalty and 
obedience of the machine in order 
to pass this housing bill for Ne- 
groes; it has cost him votes all 
through white Chicago, which re- 
sents the bill. How will he defend 
the action in the white wards next 
year—the Polish wards, the Irish 
wards, the Italian wards, the Jew- 
ish wards? In the gravelly, rough 


Rushing to a Showdown 


voice that seems to style all mayors 
of Chicago, Daley says he’ll ask 
the white voters how many of 
their folks came over on the May- 
flower. All men are equal, aren’t 
they? And there follows, then, a 
recitation of the noble prose of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

But the crisis that Daley will not 
discuss goes far beyond the arith- 
metic of voting in 1964, either in 
Cook County or any other big city 
of the U.S. For Richard Daley 
and the men who really lead the 
Chicago Negro community are out 
of contact: they simply do not un- 
derstand each other. Whites and 
Negroes in his city, as in every city 
of the North, have passed far be- 
yond the simple legal remedies pro- 
vided by the current civil rights 
bill. Whether they want to or not, 
they must explore a future no law 
can chart. 


D stecit's mayor is 26 years 
younger than Chicago’s Daley. 
Handsome and articulate, Jerome 
Cavanagh, at 35, glows with the 
engaging freshness of the young 
new politician. His perspectives for 
the nation’s fifth-largest city are 
large and visionary. But he wilts 
as he estimates that 65% of his 
time is spent on Detroit’s Negro 
problem. ‘‘You come home,” he 
says, ‘‘after one of these days and 
you’re desolate. You’ve spent the 
entire day putting out fires—but 
what about the other important 
things?” 

In Los Angeles, a woman voices 
the perplexity in a woman’s way. 
Rosalind Wyman of the Los An- 
geles City Council: ‘‘What can you 
do? You sit there watching what 
happens in the South and you rack 
your brains. My God, what can 
you do right here?” 

These are fragments from this re- 
porter’s notebooks after six weeks 
of travel through the nation’s cities 
ina season of trouble. For, as black 
Americans and white Americans 
began, in 1963, to move toward 
an ultimate showdown, there were 
actually two stories to report. One 
was the battle for simple decency, 
fought from Birmingham picket 
lines to Capitol Hill, and now mov- 
ing to formal climax in the civil 
rights legislation before Congress. 
But beyond this headline story 
looms the larger, more important, 
yet frighteningly obscure story of 
race ferment and change in the 
great cities, where the American 
Negro increasingly lives and seeks 
his future. There, all that the new 
civil rights bill promises has al- 
ready been won—from the Negro’s 
right to vote, to his right to eat 
hamburgers beside white men. 


That No Law Can Chart 


In the big city the story of the 
Negro is one of unshaped perplex- 
ity—the perplexity of the Negro 
with the city, and of the city with 
him. The city’s promises to him 
are as large as freedom itself, but 
delivery on those promises is an- 
other matter. In the North, the 
happy, traditional refusal of the 
American temperament to admit 
that any problem is insoluble is 
confronted by the equally tradi- 
tional but unhappy refusal to look 
facts squarely in the face. 

White and Negro urban leaders 
both know that a bad situation 
has to be changed—all the while 
refusing to examine what the situ- 
ation really is. 

The very questions that explore 
this larger story have an ugly ring 
to them: Why, really, are white 
people abandoning their big cities? 
Will Negroes take over—and if 
so, when? If the centers of the 
cities become black and the sub- 
urban rings around them become 
white, what kind of metropolitan 
civilization will we have? Do Ne- 
groes want this? Can the cities 
alone support the burden of Negro 
need? What do northern Negroes 
demand and what responsibilities 
are they prepared to assume? Will 
the election of 1964 turn on the 
race problem and, if so, will this 
obscure or illuminate the nature 
of this crisis in U.S. civilization? 


Every story, great or small, is a 
story of individuals and individual 
decisions; and this story can begin, 
as this reporter began it, on a Sat- 
urday afternoon driving through 
Los Angeles, Calif. I was follow- 
ing a blue, rust-streaked sedan 
that was weaving with the stop- 
and-start uncertainty of a stran- 
ger looking for something, when I 
suddenly realized that the driver 
was looking in the wrong place. 
The driver was a Negro; and he 
was four blocks east of Alameda 
Street. The children in the back 
seat pressed their noses against the 
window, peering at the palm trees 
of the Promised Land. But the 
Texas license plate said the family 
was migrant, too newly arrived 
from the South to know that in 
Los Angeles the Negro boundary 
is fixed at Alameda Street. In the 
South, discrimination is as sharp 
as a knife-edge and every Negro 
knows where the cut comes. But 
in the big city it is subtler and it 
would probably take some time 
for Mr. Texas Sedan to get the 
message and rattle back across 
Alameda to the black ghetto if 
he wanted shelter for his family. 
About a thousand Negroes like 
Mr. Texas Sedan come to Los An- 


geles every month from the South, 
mostly by auto. But I had also 
seen them come into Chicago, at 
midnight, up from Mississippi on 
the brown-and-orange special of 
the Illinois Central, and come into 
New York and Philadelphia on 
buses from the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. And whether they come by 
car, bus or train, they all look as 
innocent, as hopeful, as puzzled 
as Mr. Texas Sedan and his wife 
beside him and the children in the 
back seat: singularly undramatic. 

Yet they are the stuff of high 
drama—for they are history mov- 
ing to a crest, feeling its way into 
an uncertain future, producing by 
accumulation these simple facts of 
change: Washington, D.C. is, to- 
day, almost 60% Negro in popula- 
tion. Within 14 to 16 years, if pres- 
ent population trends are arithmet- 
ically projected into the future, 
Negroes will be in the majority 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Chicago and St. Louis; and, in the 
decade following, in Philadelphia. 
Such arithmetical projections have, 
in the past, both underestimated 
and overestimated Negro growth 
figures in the big cities. But if, by 
the decade 1980-1990, which is 
almost tomorrow in the eyes of 
history, these unchanged trends 
do give America a civilization in 
which seven of her ten largest cities 
(all except New York, Los Angeles 
and Houston) have Negro ma- 
jorities, then that civilization will 
be transformed. 

One must look back to grasp 
the full dimension of the change 
in the nation’s urban life and the 
direction in which it points—for 
this change surges from a national 
adventure that may, some day, be 
seen as romantically as the migra- 
tion of the covered wagons. Until 
1940, 75% of U.S. Negroes lived 
in the South, the great majority of 
them functionally illiterate, prim- 
itive, excluded from society and 
so cruelly policed as to have no 
respect for law but fear. But World 
War II made the North into a 
great industrial furnace—and the 
draft of the furnace sucked Negro 
labor by the scores of thousands 
up the Mississippi valley, up the 
east coast to the forges, foundries 
and factories of the war effort. The 
postwar boom and the Korean war 
kept the furnaces blazing and the 
migration northward continued. In 
some years in the 1950’s as many as 
200,000 southern Negroes moved 
North or West to the big cities. 

With jobs and freedom, death 
rates fell and birth rates rose. In 
the 20 years 1940-1960, the Negro 
populations of New York and 
Philadelphia doubled (to 1,100,- 
000 and 529,000 respectively); the 
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Everywhere ‘For Sale’ 
signs mark the edge of 
the Negro frontier 


N EG ROES CONTINUED 


Negro populations of Chicago 
and Detroit tripled (to 812,000 
and 480,000 respectively), and that 
of Los Angeles multiplied by five 
(from 63,000 to 335,000). Though 
migration from the South has now 
slowed, the urban Negro crude 
birth rate—approximately 40% 
larger than that of whites—con- 
tinues to swell their numbers. In 
Chicago, for example, where Ne- 
groes have risen from 278,000 in 
1940 to approximately 900,000 to- 
day, their natural-growth rate is 
nine times faster than it was before 
the war. The fertility rate of Chica- 
go Negroes increased in the 1950- 
60 decade three times as fast as 
that of Negroes generally. We are, 
in short, witnessing one of the great 
population explosions of all time. 

Something has to give. And 
what gives is the neighborhood 
pattern in big-city living as Ne- 
groes, bursting out of inhumanly 
crowded slums, fleeing the smell 
and the rats and the noise and 
cackle, like flood waters under 
pressure, squirt and spill over ad- 
jacent neighborhoods. 

In 1956, on a similar survey, I 
remember that the white people 
in Chicago still hoped to hold 
“‘them’”’ (the blacks) to a few small 
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NI eter of college-educated 
non-whites (above) has risen , 

to a still inadequate 3.5% 

of the adult non-white population 
(among whites it is 8%). 
Nevertheless the number of 
college graduates is rising 
rapidly at faster rate 

than non-white population (right). 
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beachheads north of the Chicago 
River which would then, as an in- 
ternal Mason-Dixon Line, divide 
the city into a white north and a 
black south. This fall I found the 
Negro beachheads north of the 
Chicago River had developed into 
a breakthrough. 

Ninety-sixth Street was to be 
the line protecting the “‘perfumed 
stockade”’ of East Manhattan, the 
most fashionable all-white enclave 
on the island. But Negroes have 
begun to appear on the East Side 
as far south as the 80s. In Boston, 
“‘they’”? were supposed to stop at 
Franklin Park; ‘“‘they” have by 
now completely outflanked the 
park in Dorchester and have 
closed in on Blue Hill Avenue. In 
Los Angeles, in Philadelphia, in 
Cleveland, too—everywhere the 
For Sale and For Rent signs on 
lawns and apartment houses mark 
the moving edge of Negro fron- 
tiers. And everywhere the problem 
is seen shortsightedly in terms of 
localities—not as an elemental 
force bursting dikes. 

““Where are the whites going to 
stop running when they know they 
can’t hide?” asks Loren Miller, the 
great Negro housing champion of 
Los Angeles. 

The answer is, of course, as clear 
as the maps that chart Negro ex- 
pansion: ‘“‘they,”’ the whites, are 
going to the suburbs. 

In Chicago, in Philadelphia, in 
Boston—everywhere except New 
York City—the same pattern re- 
peats itself; the suburban ‘‘white 
noose”’ tightens about an inner 
city that is becoming more and 
more rapidly Negro while, within 
the strangulating city, a turmoil 
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begins that feeds on fear and hate. 

To understand what is happen- 
ing inside the major urban centers, 
one must look freshly at the city 
—for city-Americans behave in si- 
lent patterns which are familiar to 
all of us, yet totally at variance with 
what is publicly taught us about 
the metropolitan melting pot. 

The melting pot melts different 
minorities at different rates. Also, 
from Boston to Los Angeles, most 
urban Americans live in neighbor- 
hoods of their own ‘‘kind,” with 
people of their own origins and 
traditions. One usually leaves the 
“old neighborhood” to move up. 
Thereafter, most racial and ethnic 
groups in America sort themselves 
out by income and class. In the 
new neighborhoods they ‘‘mix”’ 
with ‘‘strangers”’ only as education 
grows, and then by seeking out 
people of kindred interest: busi- 
nessmen with businessmen, profes- 
sionals with professionals, union 
leaders with union leaders, poli- 
ticians with politicians. The lower 
the educational level, the more peo- 
ple tend to cluster with their ‘‘own 
kind.” 

What makes a neighborhood 
different from a ghetto is simply 
that a man can always choose to 
leave his neighborhood. 

When Negro leaders call their 
neighborhoods ghettos, they mean 
that they are locked in; and thus 
the black ghettos become, for sen- 
sitive and aspiring Negroes, pris- 
ons. Most Negro leaders are con- 
vinced that if Negroes were free 
to move anywhere they want, they 
—like most other ethnic groups— 
would prefer to live with their own 
and sort themselves out into the 
quiet and the noisy, the diligent 
and the shiftless. But Negroes are 
given no elbow room. 

Most Negro communities ex- 
pand only by crude pressure of 
numbers—the resistance outside 
usually determining the rate and 
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direction of growth. Across the 
country Negroes usually gobble up 
Jewish neighborhoods first, then 
Italian neighborhoods. In the folk- 
lore of the big city, Negroes meet 
their toughest resistance in Polish 
or Irish neighborhoods, so that po- 
lice watch the frontiers of a Polish- 
Negro or Irish-Negro neighbor- 
hood as a potential flash-line. 

In the big cities, thus, two pri- 
mordial emotions confront each 
other: one is that of the Negro who 
wants out, who wants room and 
dreaming space; the other is that 
of the white workingman who has 
the deep emotional need and hun- 
ger to live comfortably with others 
like himself. For many a white 
workingman, his two-family house 
represents the dream-end of life. 
He plans to live on the lower floor, 
rent the upper floor and add the 
rent to Social Security or pension, 
finishing his life in modest content- 
ment near his friends, watching 
his grandchildren grow up. For 
him, the Negro neighbor ravages 
the dream. 

When the Negroes’ tormenting 
need for housing rubs against the 
tormenting need of other Ameri- 
can groups to live with their own 
kind, trouble comes; and very few 
men in the big city, as we shall see 
later, have had the candor to ex- 
amine this problem in public and 
explore practical solutions. 

Any solution, or any approach 
to a solution, must begin with 
commonly agreed facts. Yet the 
facts attack any reporter who ex- 
amines the Negro community with 
this paradox: the progress of Ne- 


groes in the North breathes hope 
into the meanest of men; at the 
same time the internal decompo- 
sition of Negro society frightens 
the most hopeful of men. In the 
big city things are better than ever 
for the Negro—and worse. 


Ane big city is a street called 
“John R” in Detroit—a dirty, 
trash-littered cord of filth running 
through the center of the Negro 
ghetto. John R. is the center of 
one of the two worst crime dis- 
tricts in all Detroit (the other is 
Twelfth Street, also an all-Negro 
neighborhood). But just three 
miles away is a district called Co- 
nant Gardens. There elm trees arch 
over the street, the white churches 
nestle on green lawns, teen-agers 
shyly court each other on porch- 
es; the smell of fall makes the 
air fragrant. Conant Gardens is 
a working-class, lower-middle-in- 
come district distinguished for two 
reasons: it is the most crime-free 
precinct in the most crime-free dis- 
trict in the entire city of Detroit; 
and it is also 100% Negro. What 
makes the Negroes of Conant Gar- 
dens such superb citizens, and the 
Negroes of John R. such a menace 
to society? No one can answer 
more adequately, as we shall see 
later, than to say that these outer 
differences measure the distance 
between self-respect and despair. 
In the big cities of the North, 
Negroes have found success and 
disaster at the same time. Success 
is the political power to claim in 
one recent year over 30 judgeships 
in New York City. Success is as 
tangible as Baldwin Hills in Los 
Angeles, with its slickly modern 
homes and their ground ivy, their 
fiber palms, their dichondra lawns. 
Success is Pasadena, with its small 
colony of Negro scholars, engi- 
neers, scientists. Success is educa- 
tion—in 1947 U.S. colleges and 
professional schools counted 124,- 
000 Negroes; in 1961 they enrolled 
233,000. Success is Negroes direct- 
ing embassies, leading orchestras, 
commanding Army units. In the 
decade of the ’50s alone, the num- 
ber of Negro engineers jumped 
fivefold. Since 1940 Negroes have 
claimed government jobs more 
and more insistently—and won 
them, particularly in the big cities. 
In that period Negroes employed 
in government jumped from some 
4.5% to almost 13% (in Philadel- 
phia, to about 50%). Success has 
found the Negro in the big city 
and delivered to him not only a 
solid, educated middle-class but 
given him a leadership group of 
dazzling achievement in the arts, 
in writing, in politics, in sports and 
in their own community affairs. 
But disaster also has found him 
in the city. The Negro who migrat- 
ed to the North came chiefly to 
work at the heavy jobs—the steel 
mills, the packing houses, the as- 


sembly lines. For the past 10 years 
these jobs have been evaporating 
as automation has condemned 
scores of thousands of middle-aged 
Negroes to discard, and scores of 
thousands of their youngsters to a 
future that holds nothing. 

In Detroit proper, for example, 
the largest employer of labor is 
Chrysler—and until late last sum- 
mer, before the new-model boom, 
in the automated metals division 
of Chrysler, layoffs under union 
seniority rules affected every man 
hired after February 1948. Auto- 
matically and without prejudice 
the great mass of Negroes who mi- 
grated to Detroit in the ’50s was 
eliminated. In Chicago, erstwhile 
‘*Hog Butcher for the World,” the 
packing houses once employed 20,- 
000 workers, heavily Negro. Today 
Chicago no longer butchers hogs 
for the world, for the packers have 
moved out to newand more efficient 
plants and their South Side work- 
ers will never be employed again. 
In Chicago the Urban League esti- 
mates that 18% of all employable 
Negroes are unemployed. 

Generally, across the country, 
unemployment averages 5.6%, but 
among Negroes the figure is dou- 
ble that—11%. Next year, 1964, is 
not only an election year—it is 18 
years from the baby boom of 1946, 
and the number of untrained and 
unskilled Negro adolescents will 
almost double. As late as 1948, in 
the adolescent years between 14 
and 19, unemployment was worse 
among white youngsters than it 
was among Negro youngsters; but 
last summer, in our new techno- 
logical society, 24% of all Negro 
youngsters were unable to find 
work, while this was true of only 
9% of all white adolescents. 


Tice statistics begin to live and 
breathe on the pavements of the 
ghetto: the wino on the street, 
lurching from side to side; the mid- 
morning drunk with his bottle in a 
brown paper sack, the three, four, 
five hopeless ones leaning against 
the corner post or sitting on the 
curb at high noon watching the 
world go by. And these, unfortu- 
nately, are the ones whom the 
white neighbors of the Negroes in 
the city see and remember. Ignor- 
ing Conant Gardens or Baldwin 
Hills or St. Albans, N.Y., and all 
the known evidence of Negro 
achievement, the emotions of white 
people fix on the spectacle of de- 
composition and its effects. 

Here, alas, the reporter must 
contend with an issue that, when 
raised, so embitters Negro leaders 
as almost to hush friendly dia- 
logue. But the inescapable truth is 
that, just as the challenge of the 
city has led many Negroes through 
education to breathtaking achieve- 
ment, just so has the challenge of 
its industrial civilization caused 
many others to collapse in squalor. 





And one must report squalor if one 
is to begin identifying problems. 

Crime, of course, is the most im- 
mediate charge against the Negro 
community. In the past five years 
Negro crime rates in the cities have 
risen four times as fast as the white 
crime rate—which is rising too. 
Some hitherto unpublished figures 
for the rise in Negro crime in ur- 
ban areas over the five years 1958— 
62 read: murder, up by 25%; rob- 
bery, up by 32%; larceny, up by 
43%; forcible rape, up by 13% 
(narcotics, down 28%). More than 
half of such Negro crimes are per- 
petrated against fellow Negroes, 
much of their wrath at the world 
being spent on each other. 

What is more disturbing to those 
who plan the future of the big city 
are the pathetic and frightening 
figures on out-of-wedlock births. 
In general, across the country, Ne- 
groes bear |0 times as many babies 
out of wedlock as do white fami- 
lies. Nationally, one fifth of all Ne- 
gro children are illegitimate. But in 
the big city this figure soars—so 
that in central Harlem more than 
a third (37.5%) of all children are 
born out of wedlock and in Chi- 
cago the figures come to 27.3%. 

Where one can analyze the prob- 
lem—and pitifully small work of 
analysis has been done—it is not 
atalla calculated pattern of brood 
mothers scheming to bring up ba- 
bies on relief. It is rather a pattern 
of the drifting, unemployable Ne- 
gro male who abandons his mate 
as soon as she becomes pregnant, 
because he cannot support her; of 
the lonesome southern-born girl 
in the big city, too ignorant to 
consider what a night’s warmth 
will cost in the future. Still, how- 
ever innocent or pathetic are the 
reasons for such out-of-wedlock 
births, they pose a real, pragmatic 
problem as their number increases 
steeply. The city must become fa- 
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ther and provider for such chil- 
dren; and if one generation of ille- 
gitimate children proceeds to breed 
another and larger generation, the 
perspectives are endlessly gloomy. 
In Chicago, for example, it is esti- 
mated that the city spends $7,000 
to raise each such child to the age 
of 17, and last year Cook County 
was supporting 51,000 such illegiti- 
mate Negro children. In New York 
City, last year alone, the number 
of illegitimate Negro children in- 
creased by 10,000. 


Trex begins to swirl, thus, in 
the ghettos of big northern cities, 
a pattern of twin cyclones—an up- 
per cyclone carrying some families 
up in aspiration and ambition, an- 
other cyclone carrying others down 
to decomposition. In the big city 
the Negro community begins to 
take on a weird hourglass configu- 
ration: an educated middle-class at 
the top and a “‘subculture”’ of de- 
spair at the bottom: Negroes begin- 
ning to ‘‘make it” (only 5.7% of 
Negroes earned more than $5,000 
in 1948; by 1961 this figure had 
grown to 28.4%) at the top; and 
at the bottom Negroes in hopeless 
misery. 

The needs of these two groups 
of Negroes are as different as the 
needs of whites who go separate 
ways of life. But both groups are 
teased by the dreams and visions 
offered by the white man’s culture, 
thrust on him by the white man’s 
television every night—and both 
groups are tormented at their own 
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K., role of municipal and 
federal governments in 
broadening Negro opportunity 
shows in this comparison: 
non-whites in government jobs 
almost tripled in 20-year 

period (left). Non-white 
employmentroseonly 44% (above). 
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N EGROES CONTINUED 


levels by the frustrations that come 
when they try to touch what those 
dreams offer. 

“You sit there,’’ says Alex Ful- 
ler, a vice president of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.O. in Detroit, ‘and you listen at 
night to these people selling subur- 
ban real estate: “Come see Golden- 
wood Manor,’ says the announcer, 
‘where the water of your swimming 
pool turns gold in the moonlight 
at night.’ You sit there with your 
kids, listening to this manure, and 
as they grow older, you wonder.” 

“She says,’ reports a Chicago 
relief worker of her client, ‘‘‘I’m 
16. I'm pretty. Why can’t I have 
nylons like the other girls? I need 
a new compact. I need a dress.’ 
She sees it on TV, and she wants 
it and she’s going to do anything 
to get it.” 

‘‘For the middle-class Negro 
in Chicago,” says Professor Ray 
Mack of Northwestern University, 
“‘there’s no way out. The movable 
generation can’t move. There’s no 
Beverly Hills or Scarsdale or High- 
land Park waiting to take him. The 
middle-class American Negro—it’s 
his kid that gets beaten up by the 
lower-class Negro. It’s he who pays 
the price of the ghetto. He’s fol- 
lowed the rules, he’s gone to school, 
he’s got a good steady job. But he 
can’t leave. He’s won in the sweep- 
stakes—but they won’t pay off on 
his ticket.” 


l. is this conjunction of educat- 
ed Negro leadership and Negro 
working-class misery that gives the 
Negro problem of the North its 
punch, its confusion and its men- 
ace. For, just as much as ordinary 
people need jobs, a certain number 
of men in every group need to lead. 
It is a hunger in them, as song is a 
hunger in the musician and crea- 
tivity is a hunger in the heart of the 
artist. And the Negro middle-class, 
for all its achievement, has been 
and remains—as excluded from 
general leadership as the Negro 
workingman is generally exclud- 
ed from the skilled unions. Most 
Americans with a leadership urge 
express it in private business and 
industry, where the nation’s execu- 
tive talent so brilliantly flourishes. 
But this world of private enterprise 
is largely closed to leadership Ne- 
groes by prejudice, and only rarely 
have Negroes tried to penetrate it, 
as other groups have done, with 
ventures of their own. Thus Negro 
leadership talents turn inward. 
And as their educational levels, 
horizons and abilities rise, they 
find they can lead only one way— 
against the common enemy they 
perceive in all white people. 

The most bitter—and perhaps 
the most eloquent—of these tal- 
ented Negro leaders have arrived 
thus at what can be called the 
conspiratorial theory of American 





life: that there is a conspiracy, 
somewhere, to lock Negroes in 
ghettos and exclude them from the 
general white life of the metropoli- 
tan center. When asked to pinpoint 
the ‘‘conspiracy,” they can occa- 
sionally finger a racist like Mayor 
Orville Hubbard of Dearborn (De- 
troit), Mich., ex-Marine, ex-union- 
man, who believes in ‘‘complete 
segregation one million percent on 
all levels.’’ (His police wagons car- 
ry two signs—one of them his 
euphemistic racist slogan, ‘‘Help 
Keep Dearborn Clean’’; the other, 
just below it, ‘‘Be Nice to People.’’) 
But generally when one seeks for 
evidence of this conspiracy in the 
North, the charges dissolve into 
the anonymous ‘“‘they.”’ For the 
white “‘they,” just as the black 
“‘they,”’ have conspired at nothing, 
planned nothing. ‘They,’ both 
white and black, have been—and 
continue to be—incredibly irre- 
sponsive to each other’s real needs 
and fears. 


D.. John A. Morsell of the 
N.A.A.C.P., who is one of the 
most thoughtful Negro leaders of 
this country, likes to explain the 
race demonstrations of the past 
year by analogy with nuclear phys- 
ics. “It was only a question of 
time,’ he says, ‘“‘when it was go- 
ing to happen. At a certain point 
when youenricha mass of uranium 
enough, it becomes fissionable. 
When you add enough educated 
people to any contained group, 
when you add enough leaders— 
then you get a fissionable mass 
and it goes off by itself. The year 
just happened to be 1963.” 

The growing mass of Negroes 
in the northern urban centers is 
already fissionable. By 1970, esti- 
mates the Urban League, 18 mil- 
lion Negroes (more than the entire 
population of Canada) will be liv- 
ing in the big cities of the U.S. 
Unless their demands are met— 
and unless they meet the demands 
of their white neighbors—we face 
a continuing moral and constitu- 
tional deadlock new in the history 
of our country. It is, therefore, 
vitally important to scrutinize, as 
we shall in the next article, to be 
published in the January 13 issue, 
the demands that the Negro leaders 
are leveling against white society, 
and their dilemma in leading their 
own people; to measure how great- 
ly the presidential election of 1964 
can complicate, by partisan poli- 
tics and political requirements, the 
tentative search for solutions; to 
consider how greatly that election 
turns on the present civil rights 
bill before Congress; and, finally, 
to report the general consensus of 
men of goodwill as they reflect 
on where and how American life 
has wounded the Negro most deep- 
ly—and what responsibility Negro 
as well as white leaders must bear 
in healing those wounds. 


Next: Are Negro demands realistic? 


Europe Discovers: 





Westerns! 


Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood— 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 
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TENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 
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Bourbon! 


Long the favorite in the U.S.A., this strictly American whiskey 
is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“Head of the Bourbon Family’’—as the 
finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 
Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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A boy’s camera records the dash and daring of a decade 


THE WORLD LEAPS INTO AN 


T. exciting new century dashed through its early years,,and Europe’s youth 

rushed with it. A French boy named Jacques Lartigue asked a pretty lady to leap 
downstairs so he could see if his new camera could stop the motion, and she went 
along with the try-anything-once exuberance of the age. Jacques himself, clutching 
his precious camera in the picture below, was already at the age of 8 a recorder 

of his time. His camera caught the airplanes, gliders and cars that roared and soared 
around him, some even built by the members of his own versatile family. 

The first 13 years of the 20th Century sparkled with innovation, daring and 

an unquenchable curiosity. Wilbur Wright delighted the French with airplane flights 
at Le Mans. A wealthy Brazilian set a baby blimp down in a Paris boulevard to keep 
a luncheon date. The world’s first home wireless was selling for $7.50, Barney 
Oldfield had pushed a custom-built race car to 133 mph, and a Model T was 

yours for $440. The ice cream cone was new, so were vitamins, zippers, cellophane 

and a hand hairdryer for poodles. But in the midst of the adventure the taut fabric of 
Europe’s alliances was splitting, and war would soon crush the century’s youthful promise. 
The last moments of the splendid age raced to their end and young Jacques Lartigue 
marveled at the sights. With his pictures, shown in this second part of LIFE’s 


three-part series, he recorded “inventions that surged before our eyes.” 


I, 1904 Jacques Lartigue tucked his own 
camera under his arm and posed happily 
for his father, a wealthy banker, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. With Jacques were his 
older brother Maurice and their mother 
and grandmother. Jacques got his first 
camera when he was 5—a cumbersome 
device that required a tripod. His father 
soon replaced it with a hand camera “that 
was always with me.” “I had trouble with 
my tutors,” Jacques recalls, “because all I 
could think of was taking pictures at noon 
in the Bois de Boulogne. Every day dan- 
dies and cocottes, demimondaines and 
high society promenaded there. I was bad- 
ly received by most people, who of course 
were not accustomed to having their pic- 
tures taken.” The boy’s other favorite 
spots for taking pictures were the family’s 
summer chateau in the Auvergne and a 
military airfield near Paris. “To help me 
get on the field a friend made me a phony 
press card that said ‘Grand Reportage.’ It 
meant absolutely nothing, but it worked.” 
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CONTINUED 53 





ae in the Auvergne, the Lartigues 
send up a homemade balloon. Hot air was 
provided by the stove on the lawn, an inven- 
tion of Jacques’s father who stands beside it 
in shirtsleeves. The stove often ignited the 
balloon’s skin, producing a spectacular blaze. 





Sky-happy adventurers built 
and broke up anything that flew 


SCRAMBLE TO GET 
ees UP INTO THE AIR 


Maric Lartigue, Jacques’s older brother, 
leans into the propeller wash from an air- 
plane at Buc airdrome near Versailles. The 
Lartigues, like all Europe, were fascinated by 
planes and flocked to air shows. Jacques went 
up the first time in 1917 in an army plane. 





A. the Issy-les-Moulineaux airfield near 
Paris, Jacques photographed a not-too-rare 
event—a plane coming apart at the seams. 
The craft had gotten 15 feet off the ground 
when the pilot’s nerve weakened and he tried 
to land. Pieces went flying but he was unhurt. 
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Ti. Lartigue family turned out gliders— 
and wrecked them—by the dozen. As Mau- 
rice clutches the crossbar of one of his craft 
in front of the summer chateau, it lifts him a 
few feet from the ground and begins to break 
up. He built 35 gliders in all. This was his last. 








Having given abig push and jump, Maurice 
dangles from the bottom of his 22nd glider. A 
friend is helping by holding wings level, while 
another is pulling desperately at the rope dis- 
appearing off the right edge of the picture. 
Longest Lartigue flight was about a minute. 
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and a creative 


The Lartigues had a passion for odd boats. A. obliging cousin, André Haguet, jumps A propeller-driven raft Maurice made tests 
Maurice tries out a raft whose bottom is a into pool for Jacques, who wanted to see if his the goodwill of friend Louis Ferrand. Furious 
pair of rubber boots. He walked in the pool’s camera could stop the motion. Jacques him- pedaling was required to get any push from 
shallow end, thrashed his legs in deep water. self made the water wings and bathing suit. the propeller. Louis wisely took an oar along. 





family fill the Summer pool 





i ee father Henri, as crazy as his sons 
about outlandish boats, invented the pro- 
peller craft here driven by Maurice. The 
brothers made 30 boats at the summer home. 


Wie: cousin Jean Haguet did a clumsy 
back flip, the ubiquitous Jacques was there 
with camera. Jacques, who liked bright swim- 
suits, thought Jean stuffy for wearing black. 


A raft he made from a bicycle and paddle 
wheel wears Maurice out. The Lartigues held 
many races with the bizarre boats they built, 
and neighbors thought them “‘a curious lot.” 





lke family’s best jumper was Raymond Van 
Weers, brother of the girl leaping downstairs 
on page 53. Jacques kept him jumping so he 
could photograph the rapid motion, and 
Raymond happily hurdled chairs, tables, 
even a goat. V J per, he kept his hat on. 


N, indignity escaped Jacques’s camera. 
When Simone Roussel tumbled off a Lar- 
tigue-made scooter while rounding a curve, 


she found that Jacques had anticipated the 
spill and was waiting with shutter cocked. 
She was very good natured, recalls Jacques. 








A donkey pulls two Lartigue-built racing 
carts up the hill to the chateau, with Maurice 
in the lead cart. The slow four-mile trip to 
the top took half an hour, and the carts shot 
down the hill at such speed that they fre- 
quently flipped over before reaching botto 


i fly when Jacques’s cousin Mar- 
celle Haguet (whose cousin Robert is securely 
atop the donkey in the picture above) tries to 
pull herself up for a ride to the chateau. She 
made the downhill trip in a cart, which had 
been harder to stay aboard than the donkey. 





on Europeans, hooked by the su- 
per speed of the auto, loved to watch rac- 
ing drivers roar over the roads—when they 
weren’t roaring over the roads themselves. 
The Lartigues, on their summer spin to 
the family chateau in the Auvergne, fairly 
ripped up the highways. In a custom-built 
open car that required them to wear bon- 


| father shuts his eyes behind gog- 
gles and catches the breeze in his beard during 
breakneck 30-mph run to the Auvergne cha- 
teau in 1913. A year earlier Jacques snapped 


nets and heavy rubber mackintoshes, the 
Lartigues surrendered themselves to the 
daring of their chauffeur, a former bicycle 
champion who ended up driving for Mar- 
shal Foch during the war. 

“Our great game was to spy a cloud of 
dust from a car ahead of us,” remembers 
Jacques, “‘and then speed past him. We 





a speed-distorted shot of a race car in the 
French Grand Prix at Dieppe. The event had 
not been held for three years, and its return 
was greeted by huge crowds and 47 entrants. 


were faster than anyone and stopped only 
when herds of sheep blocked the road. Lots 
of dogs and farm animals tried to attack 
our speeding car, but I drove them off by 
tossing out tiny balls that exploded when 
they hit the ground. We left Paris at 8:30 
in the morning and made the 220 miles 
by nightfall—and that was really flying.” 


The roads roared with amateur and pro 


HOOKED ON SPEED 
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A portable, 
complete music system... 
Stereo Tapecorder 500 


SONY introduces the portable Stereo Tapecorder 500, a complete 
music system that does 4-track stereophonic and monophonic 
recording and playback, as well as mix recording. This precision 
recorder--professional in both features and appearance—opens 
up an exciting new world of ‘living’ high fidelity sound. Integrated 
into the lid are 2 studio quality, full-range infinite baffle speaker 
systems that you can separate and place up to 15 feet apart for 
optimum stereo effect. A dependable beltless mechanism permits 
operation in either vertical or horizontal position. 

Besides sound-on-sound recording, the Stereo Tapecorder 500 
features such extras as 2 volume-unit meters for extremely ac- 
curate recording and playback level indication, tape lifters, pause 
control, automatic shut-off switch, and built-in microphone/auxilia- 
ry mixing facilities. Its tape counter and instant stop permit ac- 
curate manual cueing. This is by far the most 


ae: 





outstanding portable stereo- 
phonic tape recorder value on 
the market today. See it—com- 
plete with 2 SONY F-87 cardioid 
dynamic microphones—at your 
nearest SONY dealer. 


RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


SONY. 


STEREO TAPECORDER TC-500 


1913 conmues 


Boy Photographer Is 
Father to the Painter 


IMAGE SEEKER 


disc Lartigue delights in independ- 
ence. When he was a little boy people 
thought him bizarre because he loved the 
scratchy feeling of a sweater against his 
skin and hated to wear a hat to church 
“When all you do after you get there is take 
it off.” Today, at 67, Lartigue continues 
his do-as-I-like life, and the most bizarre 
thing about him is that he is almost always 
happy. He gets up early every morning, 
does pushups and yoga exercises, consumes 
great quantities of American breakfast 
cereals, then writes in his diary, takes pic- 
tures and paints. He and his 39-year-old 
wife, Florette, alternate between their 
small country home at Opio in the hills 
near Cannes and a bohemian five-room 
apartment near the Bois de Boulogne in 
Paris. They travel a lot, and they do it 
the way Jacques does everything else— 
with style. He insists on staying in the 
most palatial and expensive hotels, but 
wouldn’t be caught dead in their dining 
rooms. For all three meals the Lartigues 
drive to the country (Jacques used to own 
racing cars, but gave them up for a ram- 
shackle compact) and eat in the fields. 
For sea travel they use freighters. 
Lartigue makes his living painting, and 
at that job he boasts a triple personality. 
“T feel like three different people,” he says, 
“because | do three entirely different kinds 
of painting—garden flower scenes, por- 
traits and abstracts.” Jacques’s love for 
painting, for the outdoors and for his al- 
most eccentric independence grew from a 
solid foundation established by his family. 
His father was a culture-oriented banker 
who took every chance to nudge Jacques 
in the direction of the arts and sciences. 


He gave Jacques colored crayons when he 
was four, and, Jacques remembers today, 
“Every morning I would wake up at six, 
reach for my crayons and draw in bed. 
I loved to draw deserts and jungle ani- 
mals. There were always palm trees in 
my sketches.” 

At the summer chateau in the Auvergne 
Jacques’s father wisely supplied all the 
tools and materials his sons needed for 
their inventions and games. Like almost 
all younger brothers, Jacques in his early 
years was relegated to the role of spec- 
tator. But while he watched the others 
play he made an astounding discovery. 
““My big brother and his friends,” Jacques 
remembers, “were very active. They held 
exciting bicycle races around a large lawn 
transformed into a velodrome. They cir- 
cled about ona merry-go-round with wood- 
en horses made from the beams of a house 
and some ornaments borrowed from the 
parental parlor. They juggled, did hand- 
stands, raced homemade carts. And al- 
though I only watched, I had a secret. In 
the very depth of my being, I had made a 
wonderful discovery. By opening and clos- 
ing my eyes in a certain fashion | had 
found a way of capturing all the pictures 
that pleased me. Then sometimes, while 
I was in the process of adding a new im- 
age to my mental collection, my brother 
would ask what ailed me, standing there 
bolt upright, like an imbecile.” 

For weeks Jacques used his discovery to 


Darine a refreshment break in the Proven- 
cal kitchen which is the Lartigues’ favorite 
room in their Opio house, the artist takes a 
drink of wine. On the table behind him is an 
assortment of farm produce with which Lar- 
tigue likes to dabble in interior decoration. 
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“trap all the images of my paradise.” And 
then one day his discovery failed. His 
images refused to reappear when he closed 
his eyes. “It was a fearsome day. I wanted 
to see my harvest and could not. It was 
on that day, all at once, that I discovered 
all the vertiginous helplessness of a human 
being in the clutches of the vanity of 
things.” Jacques fell sick with something 
the doctor described vaguely as “grippe, 
migraine, growing pains.” 

After his convalescence Jacques tried 
“by every human means to resurrect my 
fine angel trap forever gone.” His father, 
who Jacques feels may have guessed the 
nature of his distress, tried to make things 
up with what proved to be a providential 
gift—a camera. “It was an apparatus of 
polished wood,” Jacques recalls with rev- 
erence, “with a bellows like a green and 
red accordion. It was in a big case with 
its accessories, a foot taller than I.” 

The next summer Jacques took his first 
picture, despite a couple of problems. “To 
make my exposure it was necessary for 
me to stand on a little stool. Then under 
a large black cloth that smelled mysteri- 
ously good I saw appearing upside down 
a wonderful image in color on the large 
ground glass. But the camera did not 
have a shutter, so in order to take the pic- 
ture it was necessary for everything to 
remain motionless while I uncovered and 
recovered the lens. How could I photo- 
graph our bicycle races, our jumping con- 
tests, our little boat races?” Jacques’s 
father soon supplied a solution. The next 
Christmas Jacques received a hand cam- 
era with a focal-plane shutter capable of 
speeds up to one-thousandth of a second. 
Such speed is commonplace now but in 


Faorette holding two of a collection of 
Latin American hats the Lartigues picked up 
in their travels, directs her husband as he 
carries a canvas from their garden, in the 
hills above the Riviera, where he loves to sit 
and paint his flowers, portraits and abstracts. 


the century’s first decade it was remark- 
able. Thus armed, “nothing would be able 
to escape from me,” says Jacques. The 
camera “was always with me,” he recalls. 
After a few months “a red-bearded doc- 
tor” remarked that the camera was in- 
deed too much with him. The weight of 
it hanging by a strap from his wrist re- 
sulted in a minor and short-lived spinal 
curvature called scoliosis. 

Sixty-two years of taking pictures have 
given Jacques strong feelings about the 
art of photography. Picture-taking, he 
says, is “a trap of images—serious im- 
ages fleeing, funny, tragic, fanciful, rare, 
human, irreplaceable. And images which 
sometimes can even try to be pretty, but 
which should never try to replace those 
of the painter. The photograph planned, 
staged, retouched, tricked-up gives me the 
feeling of a collector of rare birds who 
tries to enhance his collection by orna- 
menting it with porcelain birds, manu- 
factured birds, birds with false feathers.” 
Jacques has never been overimpressed with 
his role as photographer or painter or writ- 
er. “In truth I am neither painter nor 
writer nor photographer,” he says, “but 
simply an ancient little boy running after 
the phantom of his game of Earthly 
Paradise. Here and there I may find one of 
my forgotten canvasses at a collector’s, 
but it is at the bottom of my large li- 
brary that sleep, like a herd of benumbed 
elephants, the albums of a lifetime.” 


He will 


Just ask an Asahi Pentax owner what he thinks of his camera. 


enthuse with that understatement so typical of the man 
who runs the best motor car, keeps a fine cellar, goes to a good 
tailor — and owns an Asahi Pentax. 
can give him all he can possibly want from a camera. He 
will tell you this camera is quite superb. 
Just hold an Asahi Pentax, you will feel at once it is worth more than 
it costs. 
Your Asahi Pentax dealer will be glad to demonstrate the complete system of 
Asahi Pentax photography ... full range of lenses from super wide angle 


to super telephoto, plus versatile accessories for micro- and macrophotography. 


“Honeywell Pentax” in U.S.A. and Mexico. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD. 


Cc.P.O. Box 895, Tokyo 





He knows that only an Asahi Pentax 
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The Olympic Games 
Await You in) Tokyo 





Green pine covered hills slope seaward to meet the blue Pacific at Hayama. This popular 
summer resort is also famed as the site of the Imperial Seaside Villa, and has a fine Yacht 
harbor. Hayama, together with Enoshima Island—visible over the Yacht harbor in photo 
—has been selected for the Yacht Races in the forthcoming 1964 Tokyo Olympic Games. 

. Parked on the quay, the smart NISSAN CEDRIC complements the graceful white yachts 

eg) S Be, SA oe at anchor in the harbor. Those who appreciate distinctive styling, luxurious interior 

appointments and superb engineering plus the maximum economy in fuel maintenance 

WissaN NISSAN MOTOR CO.,LTD./TOKYO, JAPAN costs, will invariably choose the 95 HP/1900cc NISSAN CEDRIC built by Nissan, Japan’s 
a / Japan's Largest Exporter of Automobiles largest maker and exporter of passenger cars. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TI 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH IT 
MANUFACTURERS OF MOTOR CARS AND LAND-ROVERS: 
THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 


meet the 


ROVER 


ambassadors... 


Representing the finest standards of engineering in the world 


Everywhere a four-wheel vehicle goes, you’ll find an ambassador of Rover engineering. 
ON THE ROAD—swift, silent luxury saloons of high performance—the Rover 3-Litre 
Coupé and the magnificent new Rover 2000, the light 2-litre saloon with Grand Touring 
Specification (available U.K. only at present). ON THE RACE TRACK—the Rover B.R.M. 
Gas Turbine, history-making prizewinner at the 1963 Le Mans, developed from Rover 
“JET 1”, the world’s first gas turbine car. ANYWHERE AND EVERYWHERE—the unique 
Land-Rover, the toughest, most versatile vehicle ever built. All Rovers. All representing 


the finest standards of engineering in the world. 


A Long Land-Rover. B Regular Land-Rover. C Rover 3-Litre Coupé. D Rover 2000. E Rover B.R.M. » 


ROVER AND LAND-ROVER DISTRIBUTORS 


AUSTRIA. O. J. Aulehla, Marxergasse 
6-8 Vienna 111. Tel: 72.51.96. 

BELGIUM. Beherman Demoen S.A., 
18-22 Rue de Hennin, Brussels. Tel: 486570. 
CYPRUS. Savvas J. Demades, 

Arch. Makarios the Third Avenue, No. 86, 
Nicosia. Tel: 3693. 

DENMARK. Skandinavisk Motor Co. A/S 
Osterbrogade 135, Copenhagen. 

Tel: 292233 

FINLAND. Oy Suomen Autoteollisuus 
A.B., P.O. Box 307, Fleminginkatu 27, 
Helsinki. Tel: 70.101. 

FRANCE. Franco Britannic Autos Ltd., 
95 Rue Paul-Vaillant-Couturier, 
Levallois-Perret, Paris (Seine). 

Tel: Pereire 60-24. 

GERMANY. Deutsche Rover GmbH., 

6 Frankfurt/Main, Friesstrasse 16. 

Tel: 49.43.85. 

Anglo Automobile, Graf 

Deym & Co. K.G. Munchen 22, 
Odeonsplatz 2. Tel: 227572. 

J. Deppert K.G., 


16 Friesstrasse, Frankfurt/Main. 

Tel: 42077. 

Krim-Automobil, 

2, Hamburg 22, Postfach 3013, 
Kanalstrasse 2, Tel: 231006. 

GIBRALTAR. Motor Industries Ltd., 

77/79 Irish Town. Tel: A3398 and 228. 
GREECE. John G. Phostiropoulo & Co., 
40, Alexandras Avenue, Athens, Greece. 
Tel: 838-233. 

HOLLAND. H.C.L. Sieberg N.V., 

Import Automobielen, Stadhouderskade 
143, Amsterdam Z. Tel: 71.79.44. 
ICELAND. Heildverzlunin Hekla Ltd., 

P.O. Box 512, Reykjavik. Tel: 11275-11279. 
ITALY. Fernando Martorelli, 

Via Ughelli 28, Rome. Tel: Rome 727637. 


Fernando Martorelli, Via Mascherpa 25-27r. 


Genoa. Tel: Genoa 566883. 
LUXEMBOURG. See Belgium. 

MALTA & GOZO. John N. Cassar & 
Sons Ltd., 177/178 Marina Street, Pieta. 
Tel: Central 26660. 

NORWAY. Autoindustri A/S., 

Wm. Thranesgt 73 Oslo. Tel: 334085. 





PORTUGAL. Soc. Electro-Mecanica de 
Automoveis Ltda., Garagem Victoria, 

3 Rua Nova de Sao Mamede, 9 Lisbon 2. 
Tel: 66.10.37. 

SPAIN. Cars: Tabanara Romagosa S.A., 
Jorge Juan No. 33, Madrid. 

Tel. 25.41.90/25.01.66. 

Land-Rovers: Metalurgica De Santa Ana, 
S.A., Alcala 95, Madrid. Tel: 36.66.04. 
SWEDEN. Aktiebolaget Gjestvang & Co., 
Skontorpsvagen 29, Johanneshov. 

Tel: 910400. 

SWITZERLAND. German Speaking 
Areas: E. Fehlmann&Co., Badenerstrasse 
527, Postfach 40 Zurich. Tel: 52-44-55. 
French Speaking Areas: Sares S.A., 
Garage des Jordils, Chemin des Mouettes 
2, Lausanne. Tel: 26.77.26. 

TURKEY. Matas Trading Corporation, 
Halaskargazi Cad. 133 Pangalti, Istanbul. 
Tel: 474430 

YUGOSLAVIA. Interpromet, Prote 

Mateje No. 45, P.O. Box 328, Belgrade. 
Tel: 45-172, 45-173, 45-884, 45-885, 
45-890, 45-951. 
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Pacis velit asic 


Milan’s - La Scala: the most famous opera house in the world | 
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In Italy we say... “Armonioso” 


Some things you just can’t beat. Many of them come from Italy. Take Cinzano Vermouth (but always 
take it cold! ). Delightful in a duet, trio or quartet with your favorite mixers. Or try Cinzano Bianco the 
traditional Italian way: as a solo to the subtle accompaniment of ice or soda - or both. For discrim- 
inating people Cinzano Bianco is the long and short of it. One word describes it: “Armonioso”. 





ESTABLISHED SINCE 1757 


Learn the taste ... and the toast: (In Italy we say: Chin Chin ... Chinzano!) 
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An Ever Pregnant Sophia 


TURN THE PAGE 





O..- baby in her lap and another on the way, the film Adelina joyously goes 
about her work, selling black-market cigarets in Naples’ Forcella section. 





Saga of fecundity and enterprise 


The face of the beautiful slattern on the preced- 
ing page is familiar, but something obviously 
has happened to one of the world’s most cele- 
brated figures. Sophia Loren made the sacrifice. 
in filming a story of Naples as part of Vittorio 
De Sica’s forthcoming movie, Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow. In the story, which reads 
like Giuseppe Marotta’s fiction, but is based 
on actuality, Sophia, as the beautiful Adelina, 
supports her unemployed husband Carmine 
(Marcello Mastroianni) and baby by selling 
black-market cigarets. Saved from jail by an 
Italian law that forbids a woman’s imprison- 
ment during pregnancy or within six months 
after it, Adelina enthusiastically cooperates in 
her husband’s plan to keep her free by keeping 
her pregnant. She becomes more radiant with 
each baby—but after fathering seven children 
Carmine falters, bringing about a crisis. The 
film is a production of Sophia’s husband, Car- 
lo Ponti, and Joseph E. Levine. During its film- 
ing in the Forcella section of Naples, Sophia, 
who is proud of her Neapolitan origins, de- 
lightedly responded to the adoring Napoletani, 
who waved and gazed at her from the side- 
walks, windows and balconies. They were not 
aware that Sophia, who has frequently said 
she wanted a child, was actually pregnant (al- 
though she still had to be padded for her role). 
She lost the baby later through a miscarriage. 


Pissing Madonna and Child at Christmas with newest baby 
(/eft), Adelina darts an exultant glance at an unhappy Carmine. 
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Though his star was pregnant at the time of shooting, De Sica insisted on 
demonstrating how a pregnant woman stands. His version amused bystanders. 








Everything that moves! 


Trucks. Tractors. Ships. Airplanes. Esso serves practically everything that moves. Example? 
Take Esso fleet maintenance service, offering fleet operators a worthwhile plan called 
Simplified Lubrication. This plan, utilizing versatile, multi-purpose Esso products from Esso 
Research, can reduce the number of different lubricants by as much as fifty per cent. Soif it 
moves, Esso can help you. With the highest quality petroleum products and services. Need 
we add: Esso is the } C -€! Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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THE 
DIVERSITY 
THAT IS 


From the numerous Dunlop factories spread throughout the world 

come a multitude of products to serve mankind. Rugged and sturdy 

Earthmover tyres to help build the dams and highways of the world; 

Nylon tyres for buses, coaches and trucks of all types and the 

outstanding Gold Seal C41 car tyre of road-hug rubber with its 

fabulous grip and special safety shoulders for the everyday 

motorist. Also, the Dunlop RS5 with its proven safety, for the 

‘ fast-car driver or high powered saloon and the RT40 

wi \ Fieldmaster tractor tyre which out-pulls and out-lasts all 
4 
























other tractor tyres of its type. Some of the world’s finest 
and fastest aircraft rely on Dunlop equipment, including 
disc-brakes, which are also fitted by vehicle manufacturers 
in Europe and America. Every minute of the 24 hours 
someone, somewhere, is enjoying the blissful comfort of 
Dunlopillo cushioning and golfers are getting that extra 
performance from a Dunlop ‘65’. The list of activities 
is endless but underlying it all, is the constant 
research and development carried on 
within the Dunlop Group to meet the 
challenge of changing conditions. 

















IN FACTORIES, MINES, 
MILLS OR QUARRIES 


Dunlop Belting and Dunlop Hose 
can be depended upon to provide 
long and trouble-free service under 
the most arduous’ conditions. 
Dunlop suction and delivery hoses 
handle air, water, steam and 
chemicals at all pressures and 
temperatures. And in mining and 
: quarrying Dunlop belting speeds 
n the output of coal, ores and rock, 

~ while Dunlop hose supplies pneu- 

matic power to drills and cutters— 
* delivers water and fuel for vital 
machinery and vehicles with 
reliability and efficiency. 


Dunlop products are manufactured in AUSTRALIA * ARGENTINA * BRAZIL * CANADA * GREAT BRITAIN * REPUBLIC OF IRELAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * INDIA ‘ INDONESIA 
JAPAN * MALAYA * NEW ZEALAND * NIGERIA © PERU * RHODESIA * SWEDEN * SOUTH AFRICA AND U.S.A.’ BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOP OF YOUR FORM AT THE CLUB 


That’s where Dunlop sports equipment puts you with 
waterproof shoes, golf balls, bags, trolleys and a 
superb range of clubs. If you don’t win with these it 
can only mean that your opponent is using them too! 
Win or lose there’s always the clubhouse to relax in 
with its luxurious Dunlopillo seating and colourful 
Semtex flooring. 





ON THE SEA 


Many great shipping lines and cargo carrying vessels 
rely on Dunlop inflatable liferafts, davit launched or 
hydrostatically released, for that extra margin of 
safety. Semtex Fleximer decking, studded rubber tiles 
and anti-corrosive Semdec compound form attractive 
and durable deck coverings. 


SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


The Dunlop Group of 150 Companies 
provide all the following products 


ADHESIVES & POLYMERS 


The range of over 500 types includes natural 
rubber and synthetic rubber adhesives and 
sealants for the motor and major industries; 

. Polymer dispersions for the paint, paper and 
textiles industries. 


ANTI-CORROSION and 
ANTI-ABRASION SERVICES 


Bonded linings and coverings, anti-corrosive 
cements and protective paints for storage 
vessels and processing plant. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


Tyres, wheels, and brakes; ‘‘Maxaret”’ anti- 
skid units; aircraft operating systems, engine 
components, de-icing systems: ground ser- 
vicing equipment and many other items. 


BELTING 


An extensive range of Conveyor and elevator 
belting, and both flat and Vee transmission 
belting. 


DISC BRAKES 


A development of the Dunlop aircraft brake, 
the Company’s disc brakes and allied equip- 
ment are now fitted to many cars as standard 
equipment. 


DUNLOPILLO 


Latex and Polyether foams. Available as 
mattresses, pillows, upholstery and seating of 
all kinds. 


ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 


A wide range includes anti-vibration mount- 
ings and flexible transmission couplings of 
many types. 


FLEXIBLE CONTAINERS 


Flexible rubber-resin containers (hoppers, 
bins, buckets, trays, etc.) with many domestic 
industrial and agricultural applications. 


FLOORING 


Semastic thermo-plastic tiles. Vinylex and 
Semflex vinyl tiles, Vynolay vinyl] tiles and 
sheeting, Dunlop rubber fiooring and carpet 
cushioning Permatred and Suretoot—a range 
covering every industrial and domestic need, 


FOOTWEAR 


Many different types of protective footwear 
for industry, a fine range of sports and leisure 
footwear, and a unique supply service of 
rubber compounds and accessories to footwear 
manufacturers. 


GENERAL RUBBER GOODS 


These include rubber covered rollers; printers’ 
blankets; rubber-proofed materials; collap- 
sible containers; a wide range of moulded 
rubber products; gloves, gauntlets and pro- 
tective aprons. 


HOSE and FLEXIBLE PIPES 


The main types made include hose for suction 
and discharge of petro] and oil, steam, water, 
air, acids and sandblast also high pressure 
wire-braided. Available in a wide range of sizes 
and constructions with or without end fittings 


INFLATABLE LIFERAFTS 
Dunlop ‘‘Seafarer’’ available in sizes from 4 to 
25 man. All sizes available in flexible valises 
or rigid glass-fibre containers, 


LATEX COMPOUNDS 


Dipping compounds; compounds for flooring 
screeds, carpet sizing, fabric combining; 
carpet backing compounds; reclaim disper- 
sions. 


POLIMUL 


—the trade name for the range of polyvinyl 
acetate and synthetic resin emulsions made 
by Dunlop. These are used in the manufacture 
of emulsion paints, leather finishes and 
adhesives, and for coating paper and condi- 
tioning textiles. 


RIMS and WHEELS 


Dunlop produces the world’s most compre- 
hensive range of rims and wheels, ranging in 
size from three inches to four feet in diameter, 
and in application from juvenile cycles to 
giant earthmovers. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Golf balls. clubs, bags and trolleys; Tennis 
balls, rackets and presses; Badminton rackets 
and shuttles; Squash r ets and balls; Table 
Tennis bats, balls and tables. Dunlop supplies 
equipment for almost every sport and game 


SUSPENSION SYSTEMS 


Dunlop ‘‘Pheuride’’ air suspension for road 
vehicles; Moulton drive-couplings and sus- 
pension for B.M.C. mini-cars; and Moulton 
“Hydrolastic’’ suspension for the B.M.C. 1100 
range. 


SYNTHETIC MATERIAL 
FABRICATIONS 


Silicone rubber: Moulded polyurethane pro- 
ducts, Duotarp P.V.C. coated nylon tarpaulin 
material, Trakmark P.V.C. embossed sheet- 
ing, etc., etc. 


TYRES 


Over 150 types available, including tyres for 
all road vehicles, for industrial, agricultural 
and earthmoving tractors and equipment and 
for aircraft. Also a complete range of tyre 
accessories and garage equipment. 
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RIVALRY, REBELLION 
AS AN EPOCH ENDS 





















The years that the French call La Belle 
Epoque were indeed as gay, as civilized 
and as adventurous as Jacques Lar- 
tigue has pictured them (pp. 52-6/) 
but they had a grimmer side. From 
Treland’s bogs to the Balkans’ barrens, 
millions were gathering around rebel- 
lious banners, to idolize spellbinders 
like the Socialist Jean Jaurés (below) 
while their governments jockeyed for 
financial and military advantage. In 
1913, Part III, LIFE International will 
show this other side of the times in 
15 pages of historic photographs ac- 


companied by an authoritative article. 
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I WORK AT A STATION, 

where we provide a regular 
radio-telephone service all day, 
every day. As a radio technician 

I admire the reliability of the 
Philips transmitting and receiving 
equipment we use. 


MY EXPERIENCE OF PHILIPS 
RELIABILITY in my daily work 
naturally led me to choose one 
of their record players. I also 
saw the Philips emblem ona 
number of excellent radios 
and TV sets. 


THE SOUND AND LIGHT 
SPECTACLE at the Sphinx and 
Pyramids at Gizeh is a Philips 
project too, lam told. And 
there are similar 
spectacles all 
over the world. 






With nearly a quarter of a million employees, Philips is one of the world’s leading electronic industries. There are national organizations in 65, agents in 115 markets. Sania 


Trust in PHILIPS is world-wide 


Philips activities cover light, sound, radio, television, domestic appliances, gramophone records, telecommunications, chemical and pharmaceutical products, medical, industrial and scientific apparatus and electronic components 





WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 


We tw 
Hee) “com 
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INCIGARETTES 


Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best ‘ 
tobacco money can buy give you that cooler, smoother, 4 
more satisfying taste. Try them yourself and 

you'll agree: Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 


ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL, LONDON, EST. 1890 








